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PS a government the Church does not immediately 

ai recommend herself to men as a manifestation of 

heaven, as the Vicariate of God. The civil 

power in all ages, and even when saintly men 

= were at the head of it, has exhibited a most in- 

ordinate jealousy of the Church, and an instinctive desire to 

intrude into her domain; and, indeed, Protestantism, as a po- 

litical movement, was mainly a transfer of the spiritual gov- 

ernment of men to their temporal rulers; while the rulers 

themselves preferred, in their inexperience, to be controlled by 

revolutions rather than by Popes. To the multitude of the 

modern world the narrow spirit of nationality is a more ac- 

ceptable and attractive thing than the wide and comprehensive 

theory of Catholicism. . . . The secret, both of men’s indif- 

ference and of their dislike to the Church as a government 
lies in this single truth, that she is a theocracy.” * 

How significantly this jealous dislike of Catholic jurisdic- 
tion was exemplified in the history of England under the per- 
secuting tyranny of the Tudors, and how successfully Henry 
and Elizabeth have imbued with this spirit of jealousy Eng- 
land’s national church, all the world knows. While for further 

* Faber’s Blessed Sacrament, Book IIl., § VI. 
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confirmation of the truth of the words above quoted we need 
but consider the significance of the war that is being waged 
against the Church in France and in Portugal at the present 
time. 

The multitude of the modern world needs, indeed, to learn 
that “the earth is the Lord’s, the world and all that dwell 
therein; ’”’ that rulers are subject and accountable to Him, and 
that they over whom others rule in things temporal “ are 
the work of His hands,” not creatures of the State to be led 
captive in relation to things spiritual. To establish His reign 
upon this earth, He has “set up a Kingdom that shall never 
be destroyed, and His Kingdom shall not be delivered up to 
another people, and it shall break in pieces, and shall consume” 
the kingdoms of the world, and, unaffected by their rise and 
fall, “‘itself shall stand for ever,” capable the while of holding 
the nations in unity of religion, however diverse their races 
and forms of government. 

They who profess Catholicism outside the fold of Cath- 
olic jurisdiction need to learn that not until they are in com- 
munion with the faithful of all nations can they be Catho- 
lics in fact; that only in communion with the Vicar of Christ 
are Catholic jurisdiction and Catholic communion in matter of 
fact to be found; that apart from him there is nothing in the 
ecclesiastical order existent wider than national jurisdiction 
subjected to the civil power. 

Such persons appeal from the one only form of Catholic 
jurisdiction that exists to one that they imagine is to take its 
place when the Pope and the civil power have surrendered 
their respective claims; and meanwhile, though outside the 
pale of Catholic jurisdiction, they claim the Catholic name! 
Their claim to the name can but at best express their dislike 
of nationalism in matters religious, and impatience of the sub- 
jection of their church to Czsar; while their appeal from the 
Pope to a non-existent jurisdiction does but express their de- 
termination to adopt every Catholic doctrine and practice 
short of submission to the Catholic authority by which these 
are governed. 

The history of the civil power in one country after an- 
other has been the history of the world’s jealousy of Christ’s 
reign upon earth, from the day that it rejected and crucified 
Him and set over His Head in mockery the title of King, 
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until now that at length in a country for centuries known as 
an elder daughter of the Church the boastful blasphemy has 
been shamelessly uttered against Him: “‘we must have done 
with the Christian idea. We have driven Jesus Christ out of 
the schools, the university, the hospitals, the refuges, even the 
prisons and the lunatic asylums. We must now drive Him out 
- of the government of France.” And England, which boasts a 
national Christian Church, has cemented an entente with that 
government while at the height of its satanic endeavor by 
every conceivable means—by falsehood, deceit, injustice, rob- 
bery, exile—to stamp Christianity out of its boundaries. Here 
is an instance of the way in which the most sacred interests 
of Christ are subordinated, if not utterly ignored, in favor of 
temporal interests by a country that professes Christianity yet 
is content to witness and seemingly to approve its suppression 
even to utter extinction! And the religious press of its national 
church, has but little to say against the action of the French 
Government, and very much to say in condemnation of the 
French bishops, decause, forsooth, they have remained loyal to 
the Pope and to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction which refuses to 
submit the things of God to the rulings of an infidel Cesar! 
To such a pass are men brought who prefer to Catholic jur- 
isdiction the idea of nationalism in relation to religion! While 
of those who repudiate such nationalism, yet reject papal jur- 
isdiction, it may be asked, where in the world will you find 
another jurisdiction that in every country withstands the world- 
power and maintains the Kingdom of Christ in visible unity 
the world over? , 

Not in the so-called Greek Church, nor in any possible 
combination of Easterns with Anglicans and Anglo-Americans 
will you find any such ecclesiastical jurisdiction. There is no 
ecclesiastical independence of the civil power to be found 
amongst the national churches that constitute what is termed 
Eastern Orthodox Christendom; nor is Constantinople any 
longer an authoritative ecclesiastical centre. Of these Eastern 
national churches there are now about sixteen, each of them 
independent of the rest, and all of them subject to the civil 
power and liable and likely to be still further subdivided. 

And how did Constantinople, originally the smallest of 
local dioceses. its bishops subject to the Metropolitan of 
Heracles, obtain at the expense of all the patriarchs and 
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metropolitans of the East, the first place there, with power 
to rank as Rome’s rival and to drag Eastern Christendom into 
schism with itself? The answer is obvious. Constantinople, 
which never could be made an Apostolic See, was made a 
royal one in consequence of the residence of the Emperor, 
who established the seat of his imperial government there. 
To the Emperor came bishops with their petitions from all 
parts of the East, and by him they were referred to the 
bishops of his capital who, in consequence, was wont to settle 
their matters in a sort of synod of bishops who happened to 
be in the city, himself presiding as the Emperor’s bishop. It 
was on account of their policy of centralization, indeed, that 
the emperors exalted, while at the same time they kept under 
degrading subjection, the bishops of their capital, since through 
them they could the more easily govern the Church. And 
though they deposed them at pleasure, regarding them as vas- 
sals who owed their position to imperial favor, they suffered 
themselves to be crowned by them, since this added dignity to 
the imperial See. And Justinian at length, in confirmation of 
the policy of his predecessors, inserted in his Code of Civil 
Laws: ‘‘The most blessed Archbishop of Constantinople, New 
Rome, shall have the second place after the holy Apostolic 
See of old Rome; he shall precede all others.” It was for a 
purely political reason, moreover, relating to the civil rank of 
the city, that the Eastern bishops themselves gave to the 
bishop of Constantinople “ precedence of honor after the Bishop 
of Rome’’—‘“because,” said they, “that city is New Rome.” 
And, lastly, the absurd title of Gi:cumenical Patriarch—assumed 
by John IV. of Constantinople, became under the patronage 
of the emperors, and still remains, the cfficial style of the 
patriarchs of Constantinople ;—though not even Photius dared 
to use it when writing to the Pope; and not until the time 
of his schism did the Greeks attempt to revive the spurious 
28th canon of Chalcedon, which never had found a place in 
any Canon Law, Eastern or Western. 

.Since the conquest of Constantinople by the Turk in the 
fifteenth century the basis on which its patriarchs rested their 
claims has been removed, and the beautiful church of St. 
Sophia rebuilt by Justinian—of which he boasted that he had 
surpassed even Solomon by its magnificence—has remained a 
Turkish mosque; and step by step Constantinople’s patriarchs 
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have descended until now they occupy a position scarcely 
more exalted and certainly less honorable than its bishops did 
when they owed and rendered obedience to the Metropolitan of 
Heracles. To rise and increase with the growth and by the 
aid of the civil power was their ambition, the root cause of 
their schism, and, when the fortunes of civil politics turned, 
the reason of their miserable undoing. And now there is not 
only one patriarch in Constantinople; there are several. The 
Sultan appoints, invests, deposes and re-appoints her patri- 
archs at pleasure. They seldom reign for so long as two 
years at a time, and there are usually as many as three or 
four of them in sullen retirement awaiting his will to rein- 
state them. 

In the sixteenth century a Russian patriarchate was estab- 
lished at Moscow under influence of the Russian Czar, and 
the Russian Church declared its independence ot the patriarch 
of Constantinople. In the following century the Czar abol- 
ished the patriarchate of Moscow and set up inits stead a “Holy 
Synod” with the avowed object of bringing his Church still more 
completely under the civil government. And now Russia aims 
at bringing all the Orthodox East under subjection to the 
Czar’s “holy synod,” nine-tenths of it being Russian, and the 
patriarch of Constantinople less entitled than ever to the 
CGicumenical name. 4 OA 

Meaawhile, the authority of the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople is regarded as being so closely allied with that of the 
detested Porte that whenever a Balkan State becomes inde- 
pendent of the Sultan it declares its Church independent of 
his Patriarch. Thus every Eastern free State has its inde- 
pendent national Church, subjected, however, to the civil gov- 
ernment by means of a holy synod on the Russian model. 

The only Church that styles itself, or can at all correctly 
be described as, the “Greek Church” is the established 
Church of the modern kingdom of Greece. It secured its in- 
dependence in consequence of the revolution of 1821, glad to 
be free of a patriarchate which so long had identified its 
policy with that of the Sultan; and in 1833 the government 
formally declared its independence and straightway set up a 
Holy Directing Synod to govern it after the Russian method. 
And when, in 1866, England ceded the Ionian Isles to Greece, 
the Greek Government forthwith separated the dioceses of these 
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islands from the patriarchate of Constantinople and united 
them to its own established Church. The same thing hap- 
pened in 1881, when Thessaly and part of Epirus were added 
to Greece, their ten dioceses being straightway added to the 
national Church. 

Meanwhile Turkey itself is divided between two rival na- 
tional communions. In 1860 the Bulgars, tired of their treat- 
ment by the Constantinople patriarchate, determined on separa- 
tion. To obtain the desired independence it was necessary 
that they should be a nation, and the only way of becoming 
a nation under Turkish rule was to have an independent 
national Church. They were willing, indeed, to become a 
Uniate Church under the jurisdiction of the Pope, with Na- 
poleon III. for their patron and defender, and a large number 
of them in fact abjured their schism and obtained a Catholic 
archbishop consecrated by Pius IX. himself in 1861. But 
Russia, of course, was opposed to Papal jurisdiction, though 
strongly approving Bulgarian indépendence of Constantinople. 
She accordingly brought pressure to bear upon the Porte, de- 
spite its patriarch’s opposition, to allow a national Bulgarian 
Church. So the Bulgars established a bishop with title of 
Exarch in Constantinople itself, where by consent of the 
Porte he rules over Bulgars everywhere in Turkey, measuring 
his jurisdiction, not by area merely, but by nationality and 
language. In 1872 the Patriarch of Constantinople held a 
synod and excommunicated him and all his communion, like- 
wise all who should aid, abet, or acknowledge him. In 1878 
the Berlin Congress established the almost independent princi- 
pality of Bulgaria, and its Church—in which is the usual Holy 
Synod, sitting at Sofia—in communion, not with the Greek 
Patriarch, but with the Bulgarian Lzarch, was declared the 
State religion of the new principality. 

Thus throughout Turkey there are two communions, with 
rival bishops in the same towns, divided by nationality and 
excommunication. And meanwhile the Russian Church is for- 
sooth, in open communion with doth, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople not daring to put his excommunication into effect 
against her! 

Aad, still more astonishing, now that Constantinople’s am- 
bition to rise with the fortunes of civil politics has with the 
change of those fortunes met with its just recompense; now 
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that those whom she led astray have learned of her the idea 
of the independent Church in the independent State, and by 
favor of the civil power have, as so many national churches, 
obtained independence of her—now that such unlooked-for 
misfortune has befallen her, she thinks, forsooth, to have dis- 
covered a new heresy, though it is in truth but the old one 
of which she herself was guilty when her patriarch at the 
height of her secular position claimed independence of the 
Vicar of Christ; she now condemns the national idea and in 
her synod of 1872 deseribed it as the latest and most poison- 
ous of heresies, under the name of Philetism which signifies 
national feeling in matters ecclesiastical. 

But scarcely until she returns to the Catholic allegiance 
from which she severed herself and those who now in turn 
are independent of her is she likely to convince the world of 
the sincerity of this belated: profession of condemnation of the 
national idea.* 

Such, then, is the condition of that Eastern Christendom 
to which high-church Episcopalians and Anglicans appeal in 
their refusal to recognize the authority of the one only Catholic 
jurisdiction that in substantive fact exists, oblivious, or igno- 
rant, the while that the East is interpenetrated by some four- 
teen millions of Catholics under papal jurisdiction, whose num- 
bers would be vastly increased did liberty of conscience prevail 
under the Czar and the Sultan. They term that jurisdiction 
“Roman,” and think to appeal to one of the highest instincts 
of an American or an Englishman by calling it “foreign” 
and its subjects “ Romans,” though such subjects are of every 
nation and race and outnumber all Christendom beside! And 
they call themselves ‘‘ Catholics” though they are out of com- 
munion with all these, and out of communion with the Eastern 
schismatics also towards whom their aspirations are turned! 

Securus judicat orbis terrarum. How senseless are the terms 
“foreign” and “‘ Roman” when applied to a jurisdiction essen- 
tially Catholic and everywhere in possession—to a jurisdiction 
which visibly transcends all national frontiers and embraces 
men of all nations and races! and how foolish from the lips 
of one who is subject to no ecclesiastical jurisdiction whatso- 
ever, save such as is to be found under the law of the land, 


*For a full account of this matter see Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s ‘‘ Orthodox Eastern 
Church,” 
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or of the local communion, to which he belongs! History, as 
we have seen, affords examples of national Churches governed 
independently, indeed, of all Christendom beside, but none of 
a federal union of national Churches, nor of a national Church 
governed independently of the civil power. A national Church 
is always the Church established by law in a country, and 
separate, in consequence, from all other national Churches. And 
if the Anglo-American and Scotch Episcopal Churches are ex- 
ceptions, they are so only because they are not commensur- 
ate with, or representative of, the respective countries in which 
they are found. 

Christ came, not to establish national Churches, but, on 
the contrary, to unite the nations in one visible Church Catho- 
lic, governed independently of the civil powers, from an extra- 
national centre. The ordering of His divine providence in 
preparation of His coming clearly pointed to this. The sacred 
Scriptures which foretold His coming and the kingdom He 
would establish were carried by the Jews in their dispersion 
into all parts of the world; and, as in their history, so like- 
wise in that of the world at large, the ordering of His provi- 
dence was manifested under the four great monarchies of 
Daniel’s prophecy. Under the first of these, the Assyrian, the 
captive tribes, by chastisements for their idolatries, and such 
severe visitations at the hands of their conquerors as compelled 
their return to God, were preserved from permanently lapsing, 
and thus by means of their dispersion were instrumental in 
spreading abroad the knowledge of the truth. Under the Per- 
sian monarchy, which succeeded the Assyrian, the Jews re- 
turned to Judea, and under Cyrus and his successors re-estab- 
lished themselves and rebuilt their city and temple in the land 
where Christ was to be born. The Greek monarchy succeeded 
the Persian, and by means of its vast extent and the wide 
diffusion of its language prepared the way for the rapid spread 
of the “Gospel of the Kingdom” in the tongue in which it 
was to be preached and written, with a view to uniting in one 
Catholic religion, worship, and obedience, the many nations 
that were familiar with this universal language. And mean- 
while, by sending the Jews into all the world, and causing 
their Scriptures to be translated into the Greek of the Septua- 
gint, it not only providentially provided for the spread of the 
truth, but by safe custody of the Scripture text in the famous 
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library at Alexandria likewise preserved it from any subse- 
quent attempt on the part of the Jews to alter or expunge 
aught that referred to the Person of Christ and His kingdom. 
The Greek monarchy, in turn, was absorbed into the vast 
ocean of the Roman Empire, which in the most manifest way 
of all prepared the world for the visible reign of Christ. It 
provided, though it little dreamt it, for the passage of the 
gospel of His kingdom by means of its famous roads, which 
to this day excite the wonder of the scientific world; and, by 
humbling the pride of the nations, sweeping away their boasted 
national frontiers, and thus breaking down the barriers of their 
separations, it prepared them, even as they became united in 
one vast society under a common temporal ruler, likewise to 
submit themselves to the dominion of Him Who “‘ has redeemed 
us to Ged in His Blood out of every tribe and tongue and 
people and nation, and has made us to our God a kingdom,” 
appointing, as His visible representatives after His Ascension, 
Peter and his successors, to reign until the end of time. 

And as in the providence of God the events of the world’s 
history before the coming of Christ concurred towards the es- 
tablishment of His reign upon earth, so since His coming have 
they subserved the extension and continuance of His visible 
kingdom. Rome, the world’s centre of empire in the natural 
order, became in the supernatural, by the will of God, the cen- 
tre of a visible kingdom still more extensive, more transcendent 
of nationality, stronger to survive the world’s vicissitudes, en- 
during, invincible—a kingdom which despite the world-power’s 
mest cruel endeavors to extinguish it in the blood of the 
martyrs, nay, by very reason of such conflict, subdued in love 
its would-be destroyers and made of them its most faithful 
servants and sons. ‘‘No institution is left standing,” writes 
Macaulay, “ which carries the mind back to the times when 
the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when ca- 
melopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. 
The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday, when compared 
with the line af the Supreme Pontiffs. . . . She saw the 
commencement of all the governments and of all the ecclesi- 
astical establishments that now exist in the world; and we feel 
no assurance that she is not destined to see the end of them all.” 
And Hallam, after enumerating all the natural causes of which 
he could think for Rome’s survival of the sixteenth century 
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upheaval, admits their insufficiency, and concludes: “It must 
be acknowledged that there was a principle of vitality in that 
religion, independent of its external strength . . . an in- 
tense flame of zeal and devotion.” He does not, however, 
appear to see that he leaves his puzzle still unsolved, that he 
falls short of an endeavor to account for that which alone could 
kindle and sustain so divine a flame; that nota mere natural, 
but a supernatural cause must be sought for. And the inerhent 
supernatural power of the Church is shown by the fact that 
when, after the close of the eighteenth century—to revert to 
Macaulay’s account—“ anarchy had had its day,” and ‘‘a new 
order of things rose out of the confusion, new dynasties, new 
laws, new titles, amidst them emerged the ancient religion” — 
“‘the unchangeable Church,” which “‘ remained unshaken, and, 
when the waters abated, appeared alone amidst the ruins of a 
world which had passed away.” 

The kingdom of the Catholic Church, transcending nation- 
ality and independent everywhere of the civil power in the 
domain of religion, though always insisting upon the duty 
of loyalty to every form of just government, is that visible 
kingdom of Christ over which He Himself reigns in the per- 
son of His Vicar as its visible head. This is that spectacle 
sustained through the centuries, “not with an army, nor by 
might” of temporal conquest, but supernaturally, which the 
world wonders at, cannot explain, and has signally failed to 
supplant; a dynasty ever without a rival, whether in the civil 
or in the ecclesiastical domain—the Catholic Church, outside 
of whose fold is no jurisdiction ecclesiastical to be found, save 
such as is confined to nationality and subjected always to the 
civil power. 























THE PATRIOTS. 


BY HELEN HAINES, 


See the valley ‘swept a hostile gray host, invading 
# with splendid effrontery that great State—the 
first to answer the Union call. 

Rumor spread wide before this confident ad- 
2 vance, and fact ran quaking into panic-stricken 
towns. It was a small force. It was a force of thousands. 
It was Lee’s whole army! 

Uncle Anthony Orth was dozing in his cool, darkened par- 
lor, and his niece Betty, her knitting in her lap, sat twisting 
nervous fingers. 

‘War in your own state—war at some, seems different,” 
she kept saying to herself. For Betty recalled when the war 
was being waged in a far other state, dear to her because it 
was Richard Jeffers own, and she had heard much of the ad- 
vantages of fighting on home ground. 

Betty Orth had come up from their farm near Gettysburg 
to Carlisle. Until now, she had not left her mother since her 
father, Colonel John Orth, had been brought back to Cemetery 
Hill after his first battle. 

But now that General Anthony Orth was chafing in his 
big chair, with two wounded legs propped up before him, 
Betty had been detailed to divert him, and at the end of her 
visit to bring home her share of Aunt Matilda’s recent raid 
on the Philadelphia shops, where there had been a slaughter 
of small figured daréges and mozambiques, and an immense sac- 
rifice of silk mantillas. 

Betty found the silence unendurable. She tossed aside her 
work and crossed the room to the sleeper. ‘‘ Uncle, I must 
go to mother. I must go home,” she volunteered now for the 
twentieth time. 

And for the twenty-first, the General had roused himself 
to answer: “Too late now, my girl,” and had dozed off again. 

The old Mexican War veteran, though keenly alive to the 
gravity of the situation, had some contempt for the scurrying 
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farmers and his fleeing townsmen, and had vowed that his 
home—the abode of peace and plenty—should be the last to 
close if the enemy came. 

But early one Friday morning, when his orderly brought 
word that the Union troops would evacuate their entrenchments 
that night, he called loudly for his sister Matilda, whose to- 
mato ketchup was at the nice point of straining. 

‘*You and Betty pack your duds for the Springs,” he or- 
dered, ‘‘and send Peter back with the horses for me.” 

Peter had gone out to the General’s farm just beyond the 
Federal lines for a supply of fresh vegetables. The other ser- 
vants had fled, but Aunt Matilda and Betty sped to obey. 

Miss Orth toiled up and down to the garret to hide the 
silver and linen in the glory holes. Betty laid desecrating 
hands on the quiet order of the big, neat bed-rooms. She reso- 
lutely turned her pretty head from those fascinating new 
** makings” from Philadelphia, to ransack high-boys and low- 
boys, chests and wardrobes, for the serviceable necessities 
which must go with them to the Springs. 

Suddenly, in all the confusion, the General’s voice sounded 
a storm signal, and his niece hurried down to him. 

Peter had returned with his market basket and the vege- 
tables, but the .horses had been confiscated. He sheepishly 
stood emptying a pocket of Confederate money, while Uncle 
Anthony trumpeted and tossed the notes to the floor. 

Betty thriftily picked up the money, and tried to pacify 
him. Aunt Matilda and she could walk, for Peter must be 
left with him. They would be certain to get a lift on some 
farmer’s wagon, and once at the Springs would arrange for 
General Orth. In a moment she was upstairs again to calm 
her aunt’s agitation and to repack; and, soon all superfluities 
left behind, the women started. 

But long before they reached the outskirts of the town the 
bundles seemed lead-weighted, yet Betty already knew she had 
left out everything she had meant to bring. At each bend of 
the road, she looked for the expected lift. Only one vehicle 
passed, already opulently filled, the horses staggering. There 
was nothing for it but to trudge on. At length a cart loaded 
with household goods appeared, and in desperation, Betty way- 
laid the driver and piled their treasures high, forgetting to 
inquire its destination. 
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As it disappeared in the hot dust under the late June sun, 
the girl leaned wearily against a stone wall. Miss Matilda had 
sunk to the grass by the roadside. She was flushed, breathless, 
tremulous. Her pearl bonnet strings hung limp, and her best 
black silk, which she had refused to crease, was in a ruinous 
state. 

“Betty, child,” she panted in dismay, ‘“‘I fear I have torn 
my spencer.” 

Her niece tried to say something sympathetic, but she, too, 
was worn out. How her side ached! She put her hand to 
her heart, where inside her stays and next its swift beat, she 
had sewed the little flag of stars and bars Richard had sent 
her, and which had run the blockade and had come to her all 
the way from England. The thought of it steadied her. 

“Why it’s Richard’s army I’m running away from—Rich- 
ard’s!” she told herself, and made a swift decision. 

A friendly branch of berries plucked her sleeve. She 
turned to pick them and brought them in her kerchief to re- 
fresh the old lady. 

‘* Aunt, we are going back to Carlisle.” 

“*Oh, my dear—” 

“It can’t be worse for Carlisle to be shelled than it was 
for Charleston.” Then as Miss Matilda looked unconvinced, 
Betty added wilily: “If anything should happen to Un- 
cle—’’: 

Miss Orth hastily scrambled to her feet, and the two tired 
women retraced their steps. They found the same deserted 
city with shut shops, shuttered houses, silent streets. Only a 
few men were stirring near those centers where news might 
come from the valley. 

That night Betty awoke to the sound of marching feet, 
marching, but marching back. It had not occurred to her that 
Union troops could march back, in spite of her uncle’s infor- 
mation. She sat up in the big four-poster with her hands 
clasped about her knees, and listened to that monotonous 
tramp, orderly, sustained, but—retreating. With a sudden ter-. 
ror for the future, she drew the sheet up over her head and 
cuddled down under it, in tense, silent indignation. 

The old general also fumed over the necessity, but not si- 
lently. “Oh, if my legs—” he would begin, and then shut 
firm lips on womanish complaints. Nevertheless, when the 
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enemy occupied his city the next morning, he ordered a ham- 
per of provisions to be sent at once to headquarters. 

His sister expostulated, ‘But, Anthony, we may need—”’ 

The old man pointed an authoritative finger, and soon Peter, 
bending under the weight of the General’s hospitality, was 
tottering through the alleyway and down the empty street. 

The old warrior saw him go. “I hope, Matilda,” he said 
suspiciously, “‘ you didn’t pack those half-ripe tomatoes you 
had left from that ketchup.” 

‘*Brother, the tomatoes I sent were plenty weed enough 
for—” 

‘*Woman, woman, don’t you know for less than that they'll 
shell this town?” he bellowed. 

So Saturday wore on, followed by a distressful Sabbatarian 
sadness. Betty’s nervousness over her deserted mother had 
grown acute, but Aunt Matilda had demanded hymns and the 
young girl seated herself at the piano. Miss Orth sat com- 
placent as her niece’s fingers made the yellowed keys ring, 
but no one could deceive the General’s sharp ears. 

“Betty, my girl,” he called from his deep chair, ‘isn’t 
that a carnal tune?” 

The piano shut with a bang, and Betty was up and down 
the room like a whirlwind. ‘‘ Yes, it’s carnal, Uncle Anthony, 
and I’m carnal too! I’m tired of all this secrecy and sus- 
pense. I’m tired of scraping lint, and rolling bandages, and 
knitting socks for soldiers that retreat just when you need 
%em.”’ 

Her uncle stared for an instant open-mouthed. His brother 
John’s child was diverting. ‘‘ Why, my dear,’’ he said with an 
uneasy laugh, “that is war.” 

“Then war is worse than wicked; it’s senseless.”’ 

“Betty,” cried her aunt in distress, “think of the Union!” 

The girl’s eyes filled. “Am I likely to forget it?” she 
asked. 

** Well, don’t straminade up and down that way. Do sit 
like a lady, and—” 

A strong pull at the door-bell startled them all. The harsh 
jangle, awakening the echoes of the silent hall, smote harshly 
on spent nerves. 

‘*There’s no use waiting for servants when there are none,” 
suggested the General irascibly. 
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His sister was for poking out a discreet head above stairs 
and disappeared into the dining-room. Betty bristled to the 
attack, slamming the parlor door behind her, and for an in- 
stant after answering the summons stood looking dazedly at 
the young officer in gray on her uncle’s steps. Then the hall- 
door softly shut, and she was enveloped in his strong arms. 
Richard’s eyes were shining and Betty’s cheeks aflame as they 
entered the parlor. 

“Uncle,” said Betty, ‘“‘here’s an officer from headquarters 
to thank you for the hamper.”’ 

General Orth’s back was to the hall. He half turned, and 
then called, “Matilda, come out from behind that door. 
Here’s that young scoundrel of Ariadne’s.” 

Pink but dignified, Miss Orth emerged from her hiding 
place to give a gracious welcome. 

“Isn’t this luck?” joyfully inquired the young guest. 

She smiled. ‘‘ We haven’t thought so until now.” 

“I was afraid you would have gone with the rest, and 
mother would be so disappointed! She especially reminded 
me to give you all her love, when we got to Pennsylvania.” 

‘When you got to Pennsylvania!” the General bawled. 
**You’d not be here now, if my underpinnin’s—”’ 

Young Jeffers interrupted with a laugh. ‘‘ Nor, my dear 
General, would I be here or anywhere, if my dearest Betty 
hadn’t managed that quinine for me in old newspapers.” 

The old man’s crutches knocked to the floor. His steely 
eyes pierced Betty’s sweet defenses. ‘‘ Contraband of war, 
Miss, and you knew it.” 

She answered bravely. ‘‘I wasn’t thinking of the war, 
Uncle Anthony; the man I’m going to marry had fever. He 
needed it.” 

Anthony Orth closed his eyes and sighed. In the excite- 
ment he had wrenched his poor legs. His sister hovered over 
him. Richard’s fingers slipped across the old horsehair sofa 
and closed over Betty’s little hand. He decided to engage the 
enemy, and more than once during his recital of the wreck of 
all at home, Miss Matilda softly wept and the old veteran 
cleared his throat. 

The General’s own youth walked before him, and it did 
not walk alone. There was a path beside a murmuring river 
with the waving green of the rice fields embroidering the 
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other shore. There was an odor of autumnal roses, and 
the drowsy whir of humming birds darting in and out the 
opopanax. 

He opened his eyes with a start, his swift glance traveling 
up and down the lithe figure in gray. ‘‘ Dick, don’t you lack 
spurs?” he asked abruptly. He pointed to where gift sword 
and spurs hung above the mantel. ‘‘Here, young man, bring 
me those.”’ His voice broke. ‘‘ Take ’em, Dick, I’ll not wear 
’em again.” 

The youth was stammering confused thanks, the gruff old 
fighter protesting. Betty had fastened on the spurs. She 
wound soft arms now round her uncle’s neck, and her red lips 
brushed his ivory bald spot. ‘Contraband of war,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘and I must think, sir, you know it.” 

“*I wasn’t thinking of the war,” the General unexpectedly 
sparkled, “I was thinking of my future nephew’s needs.” 

These precious moments were all too brief, and Richard’s 
time was up. Betty stole after him into the hall. 

“Dear Dick,’”’ she coaxed, ‘‘ couldn’t you sell me a horse?” 

“* What will you give me?” he teased her. 

Betty drew herself up stiffly. ‘Confederate money—the 
same your soldiers gave us for two of uncle’s.” 

“Never mind, little Yankee, it will be worth more after 
this campaign!” He caught her hands and drew her towards 
him. “ But why, sweetheart, do you want a horse? To run 
away from me, just when I’ve found you?” 

“‘No, Richard, no. But mother is alone on the farm. I 
must get home.” 

Jeffers looked grave. Then he said smilingly, ‘‘ General 
Orth’s niece will, perhaps, bear our dispatches ?” 

‘* Never!” she said with a toss of the proud head. 

All in a moment she softened to the pain in his eyes. 
‘Dick, dear, mother can’t be left there alone, with the coun- 
try full of reb—of your army. Uncle will never ask an escort 
for me, and there is no way unless you take me.” 

His hesitation filled her eyes with tears. ‘Oh, I won’t 
ask why you’re going nor where,” she pleaded. ‘Even if 
this is war, can’t it just be you taking me home?” 

He kissed the pleading lips, promising. 

At midnight, his sprinkle of pebbles on her window called 
her. She was ready, and a note lay on her dressing-table for 
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Uncle Anthony. Betty could laugh now, thinking of his rage, 
when Aunt Matilda found it. 

She was in the hall at the head of the stairs, when a 
smiling impulse sent her a-tiptoe back to her moonlit room, 
to kneel before the chest of Philadelphia spoils. 

“Good-bye,” she whispered to the girlish vanities within, 
“good-bye.” She shut the lid with a little hysterical laugh. 
‘‘ Ah, war in your own state is different,” she said. 

Betty had thought she knew this hydra that had gripped 
the country these long months. A thing for texts, and hot 
glib speech. A sprightly thing of uniforms and flags and 
bands that set the blood to tingling and the feet to marking 
time. A thing of broken friendships, straining hearts; of dis- 
tant battles and long lists scanned to see which life was 
spared, and which a memory. A thing for brave true souls 
to meet, and dare to whisper “‘ Courage,” to busy hands. 

But in her own state it bore still another aspect. This 
wild hard ride in the moonlight of a summer’s night, should 
be a lover’s ride. But when Duty sat a-pillion with Richard, 
whose stern lips brooked no delay, and fear spurred Betty’s 
horse, tender vows were laggards. To the girl’s swift unreason, 
this passing between unfriendly pickets to reach her home, 
and by the courtesy of a hostile foe, became a monstrous 
thing. A thing now that crawled and twisted between towns 
and farms, homes, holding familiar highways. Its baggage 
trains blocked roads, and the long dull rumble of artillery 
wagons jarred the silent hills; while from side cuts and trampled 
fields, troops of infantry barred the way, marching with their 
long swing to the click of the canteen. 

The last miles were clear, aad at a gallop. A big blue 
army, too, was moving towards Gettysburg, moving from the 
south, while a great wing of gray brooded in the hills to the 
north-west. To reach it, Richard had other weary miles be- 
yond the farm-house on the way, where he paused to swing 
Betty down. 

As his lips pressed her’s, he asked: ‘‘ Whichever way this 
ends, sweetheart?” 

‘*Whichever way,” she answered, trembling, and from his 
arms she was enfolded by her mother’s, 

Worn youth had the respite of some quiet hours in which 
to tell its story, before the July sun dawned bright and clear 
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upon that ominous first. Then every window of the peaceful 
farm-house on the ridge framed the approach—the clash. 

Back on the western horizon the grays had waited. Now 
down the long pike, and north of it through the railway cut, 
south of it through woods and fields, Betty saw them pour, 
a mighty flood, down to the little stream where she had 
waded, and built dams and sailed her leafy boats. 

There the blues stopped them, holding the nearer hollows 
and all the wooded ridge behind the farm. buildings, and 
down the eastern slope again, through every tranquil bit of 
meadow, field or pasture, to the higher ridge overlooking the 
town. 

She saw the slaughter in the cut, and the batteries 
in the road and woods slit long strips in that brave 
advance. They fought and crossed the run, were driven back 
and crossed again; were up the ridge, repulsed, and over it, 
and more came after them to meet the blues’ long lines of 
cavalry, dismounted to the attack, while their artillery boomed 
above their heads, tearing great gaps in the gray ranks. Back 
and forth across the farm they charged, each barn or shed or 
little flowered space a thing worth fighting for, and fickle 
victory shifted from one side to the other. 

Ah, this was war—Betty knew now—war at home ! 

All day she watched the conflict, sometimes hiding in ter- 
ror of the din, or braving it to perform some work of mercy. 
A great hope thrilled her with the later coming of the host 
that had held Carlisle and beyond—now pitilessly cross-firing 
the hollows between the ridges all blue with reinforcements— 
that Richard would have rejoined his corps, that he at least 
was spared this dread destruction of her home. But towards 
evening this hope was stilled, when she saw him dragging 
from the woods, a wounded prisoner. 

She begged him from his guard, and drew him to the 
shelter of the porch to dress his wounds. 

“Ah, Betty, Betty,” he groaned, in the agony of his 
humiliation, “this history making is a fearfui thing!” 

Youth had left them. Man and woman, they clung together 
behind the honeysuckle vines. 

Betty looked out upon the scarred woods and trampled 
fields, the men and horses, dead and dying She saw the blue 
retreat, the many captured grays, uncaring which had won. 
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The woman thought no more of the cause, but of the 
carnage. 

‘*Oh, sometime there must be another way!’ she cried 
through her hot tears, ‘‘What cause is worth it?” 

“Ours,” said the man. 

‘But I said, ‘Whichever way,’” she whimpered. 

Richard’s proud lips writhed. “Iam acaptured rebel. At 
best, they’ll say some day, a pardoned traitor.” 

The vision of Love, the seer, was in her eyes. ‘No, 
dear, no. It is all the way men see. Some day they will 
call us all—‘ Patriots.’” 





A WET MEADOW. 


BY CAROLINE D, SWAN. 


THE billowy mists are drifting fleecy-white 

Adown the grassy meadows half asleep, 

O’erhung with earthly tear-drops, prone to weep 
And then rejoice. For Heaven’s great scarlet light 
Ablaze on high, falls infinitely bright 

On mosses fresh and rosy pools that leap 

To catch the sun, on blossomings that keep 
Joy-cups upturned and on the blue-bird’s flight. 


O vain earth-tears!—Ah, whither has it gone, 

Your sparkle and your pain?—Lost in Thy smile, 
O God of Graciousness, a mist swept on! 

And our joy-flowers flash into gold, the while 
We wonder at the glory and the gleam! 
The glory, real; the grief, a dewy dream. 








EFFORTS TO REGAIN STATE SUPPORT FOR CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY MICHAEL HENRY LUCEY, Pu.D, 


WHILE the Church in the United States was yet in 

he its infancy, and in dire need of priests, there was 

cast on our shores by the French Revolution a 

devoted number of men, who rendered inestima- 

! Be bile service to the cause of Christian education. 

Of this number one of the most illustrious was the Rev. John 
DuBois, D.D., later third bishop of New York. Born in Paris, 
in 1784, he remained in his native city, first as a student and 
later as priest, until the rising tide of hostility compelled him 
to flee. He was warmly welcomed by Bishop Carroll, and for 
many years labored with indefatigable zeal in the mission fields 
of Maryland and Virginia. Dr. DuBois, as a member of the 
teaching society of St. Sulpice, was especially interested in 
educational matters, and on the mountain top near Emmetts- 
burg, Maryland, he opened a small school early in the last 
century, which, under his management, grew to be one of the 
leading Catholic colleges in the United States. Mount St. 
Mary’s College has probably mothered more priests than any 
other ecclesiastical seminary in the United States, and so many 
of her sons have been raised to the episcopal dignity that she 
is known as the “ Mother of Bishops.” 

Dr. DuBois had already entered the evening of life when 
he was chosen bishop of New York, but he brought with him 
to his new field the zeal and enthusiasm of youth. He planned 
a complete system of Catholic schools, and hoped with the aid 
of his people to put the plan into execution. In connection 
with a proposed seminary he hoped to found a college, and 
intended that the members of the teaching orders, whom he 
expected to introduce into the diocese, would found academies. 

Unfortunately, the times were not ripe for his plans. The 
churches were then in the control of lay trustees, elected by 
the pew-holders, who claimed and exercised complete control 
over the temporal affairs of the Church. To them the most 
immediate need seemed to be the building of new churches, and 
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to this the people directed themselves with commendable zeal. 
During the twelve years of Bishop DuBois’ active administra- 
tion the number of churches in the city was increased from 
two to eight. 

Burdened as the people were with this enormous task of 
buying sites and erecting church buildings, it is not surprising 
that in the absence of aid formerly received from the State 
School Fund, the establishment and maintenance of schools 
seemed an almost impossible task. Yet to this undertaking 
they were urged, not only by their own faith and inclinations, 
but likewise by the decrees of church councils and the ex- 
hortations of their bishop and pastors. 

The First Provincial Council, which met at Baltimore on 
October 4, 1829, enacted that schools be established in which 
the young, while they were taught letters, should also be taught 
the principles of faith and morals. The Fathers of the Second 
Provincial Council, held four years later, likewise emphasized 
the necessity for schools where the best opportunities of liter- 
ature and science might be united to a strict protection of the 
morals of the children and the best safeguards of their faith, 

Even before these councils thus pronounced on the subject 
of education, one of the able and clear-sighted priests of New 
York City, the Rev. F. C. Levins, had shown that the clergy 
of the city were alive to the importance of the subject: 


Were I asked [he writes in the Zvuth Teller of August 1, 
1829] what is the evil which in a religious and moral point 
of view presses with most severity on the Catholic community 
of this city, I would without hesitancy say, the want of that 
education which blends religion with the education of the 
mind, and I should consider him the best benefactor to our 
community who most completely aided in establishing this 
system of education. This opinion may clash with the mod- 
ern cant term, liberality; and possibly in the Catholic com- 
munity there are those who are votaries of this mischievous 
idol. Should any of the liberal class demand why I would 
blend religious instruction with education, I would answer: 
Because first, education conferred, unaided by religion, is a 
curse ; and second, the Catholic religion in the city cannot 
receive a fixed and permanent increase unless this mode of 
education is adopted. 


Urged on, then, by these exhortations and by their own 
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faith and zeal the Catholics opened a school as soon as each 
church was completed. These schools were, for the most part, 
in the basements of the churches, the curriculum was limited, 
and the teachers were poorly educated and unskilled in the 
art of teaching. In many cases the sexton was the teacher, 
and sometimes the organist lent a hand. Tuition fees were 
usually charged, and in fact some of the schools connected 
with the churches might be classed as private schools. 

Bishop DuBois, himself a learned educator, deeply regretted 
this condition of affairs. He tried to come to an agreement 
with the Public School Society to the end that the children 
under his charge, while receiving a Catholic education, might 
at the same time enjoy the advantages which well-equipped 
buildings and trained teachers always give. As the Public 
School Society had established one of their schools on Mott 
Street, not far from the Cathedral, Bishop DuBois requested 
the Society that he be allowed to present a Catholic teacher 
for that school, subject, of course, to thé examintion and ap- 
probation of the Society, and also to removal whenever they 
saw fit. He also requested that the use of the school be al- 
lowed him on Sundays for the purpose of giving to the Ro- 
man Catholic children instruction in their religion, and of 
keeping a Sunday-School in the evening for poor apprentices 
and servants who had no other time to devote to education. 

These requests were refused, and the schools were com- 
pelled to grope their way along in the semi-darkness of this 
dreary time. 

That the burden of supporting schools was felt not only 
by the Catholics of New York, but likewise by their brethren 
throughout the nation is evidenced by the action of the Fourth 
Council of Baltimore, convened in 1840. 

Looking back over the ten years since the Fathers of the 
First Council had deemed it absolutely necessary that schools 
be established in which the young might be taught the prin- 
ciples of their faith and morals while they were instructed in 
letters, the prelates of this Council were apparently disap- 
pointed and discouraged at the results accomplished. It 
seemed as though in this period of church building, the addi- 
tional expenses of building and maintaining schools was too 
much to bear. Accordingly the Council, in its sixth decree, 
looked to making the public schools available for Catholic 
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children by obtaining exemptions for them from participation 
in Protestant prayers and Bible reading. 

Such was the condition of affairs when a new leader ap- 
peared, who was to inspire his people to greater effort than 
any which they had yet put forth, and who was to make them 
conscious of their own strength and resources. The Most Rev. 
John Hughes, was born in Ireland, at Annaloghan, in the 
County Tyrone, on June 24, 1797 of typical Irish peasants. 
When nineteen years of age he came to the United States, 
and, after much striving, entered Mount St. Mary’s College, 
of which the Rev. Dr. DuBois, whom he was later to succeed 
as bishop of New York, was president. His career, both as a 
student at St. Mary’s, and later as pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, Philadelphia, showed that indomitable strength of 
will, efficiency as a man of affairs, and ability as a controver- 
salist which later marked his career in New York. His was 
the militant type of Christianity, which stood ready to give 
and to receive blows in the fight for righteousness. 

Bishop Hughes first attacked the trustee system, which had 
hampered the efforts of Bishop DuBois in his endeavors to 
render the work of the Church and the schools more effective. 
A year after his coming to New York a case occurred which 
showed that the struggle could not be avoided. A civil offi- 
cer, acting on the authority of the trustees of the Cathedral, 
expelled from the Sunday-School a teacher who had been ap- 
pointed by the bishop. Bishop Hughes at once issued a pas- 
toral address to the congregation of the Cathedral in which 
he intimated that if such actions were tolerated he would feel 
justified in deserting their building and erecting an altar 
around which religion should be free, the Council of Trent 
fully recognized, and the law of the Church applied to the 
government and regulation of the Church. 

This appeal was entirely successful. At a subsequent meet- 
ing of the pew-holders of the Cathedral congregation resolu- 
tions were adopted endorsing the stand of the bishop, and at 
the next election trustees were chosen who were acceptable to 
him. Having thus broken the power of the trustees and se- 
cured the cordial support of his people, he resolved to visit 
Europe to study systems of education and means of advanc- 
ing the cause of religion. 

While Bishop Hughes was in Europe the most important 
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and far-reaching campaign for the purpose of securing for the 
Catholic schools a portion of the public school funds was be- 
gun. The controversy may be said to have been started by 
the action of the Governor of the State, Hon. William H. 
Seward, who, in his annual message for the year of 1840, de- 
plored the fact that many children of foreign parents were 
deprived of the advantages of our system of public education 
in consequence of prejudices arising from difference of lan- 
guage or religion. He therefore advocated the. establishment 
of schools in which such pupils might be instructed by teach- 
ers speaking the same language as themselves, and professing 
the same faith. 

As this view seemed to be held by many other men prom- 
inent in public life, the time seemed propitious for the Catho- 
lics to assert their rights. Accordingly, on February 17, 1840 
the trustees of the eight Catholic schools on Manhattan Island, 
met and prepared a petition requesting the Common Council, 
in whose hands the law vested the distribution of the school 
money, for a proportionate share. 

The memorial contended that the petitioners contributed 
in common with all other citizens who were taxed for the 
purpose—to the accumulation of the school fund, and that 
they were entitled to participate in its advantages; that now 
they received no benefit from the fund, inasmuch as the mem- 
bers of the Catholic churches could not conscientiously send 
their children to schools in which the religious doctrine of 
their fathers was exposed to ridicule and censure. The peti- 
tioners admitted that in the schools attached to their churches, 
religious instruction in the doctrines of the Church would 
be given after the usual school hours, but with the under- 
standing that no child would be requested to attend at that 
time without the approval of the parents. 

On March 16, the Hebrew Congregation, on Crosby street, 
and the Scotch Presbyterian Church likewise presented a 
petition for a share in the distribution of the school money. 

In the controversy of 1824 the Catholics, while demanding 
their rights under the law, had taken no prominent part in 
the agitation. At that time, as we have noted, the leaders 
of the movement for state support for Church schools were 
prominent ministers of many of the Protestant churches of 
the city. 
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Times had changed since 1825, however, and men with 
them. Most of the Protestant churches had closed their 
schools, and their members were now sending their children 
to the schools of the Public School Society. They had be- 
come accustomed to sending their children to these schools, 
and were well satisfied with the education received. As Dr, 
Hughes pointed out, they had no such grievance against the 
schools as had the Catholics: 


Although, [he says] one denomination of Protestants 
may differ from another and may carry their attachment to 
their respective dogmas to great length, yet there is one 
common ground on which they all, so tar as I know, without 
exception meet. ‘‘What is it?’’ That the Bible alone, as 
understood by each individual, is their rule ot faith. They 
could, therefore, unite on the public school question so far as 
the Bible was concerned. 


The Catholics, therefore, found themselves practically alone 
in the fight. The Scotch Presbyterian Church and the Hebrew 
Congregation concurred in the petition, but were opposed by 
the Methodist Episcopal Churches, the East Broome Street 
Baptist Church, the Dutch Reformed Churches, and the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, and many citizens. The Public 
School Society also vigorously opposed the prayer of the 
petitioners, presenting a memorial to the Common Council, 
in which they declared that they were opposed to the propo- 
sition as being both unconstitutional and inexpedient. The 
petition was rejected by the Board of Aldermen, April 27. 

The Catholics, nothing daunted by the defeat, began a move- 
ment for the purpose of bringing their grievances before the 
public. Meetings were held, at which the Catholic position was 
eloquently set forth by the Rev. Dr. Powers and others. Mat- 
ters were in this condition when, on July 18, Bishop Hughes 
arrived from Europe. While he had been in no way con- 
nected with the inception of the movement, he threw himself 
into the fight immediately on his arrival and assumed com- 
mand. Ten days later he addressed a meeting held in the 
school-house attached to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

In this address Bishop Hughes expressed pleasure at the 
fact that the movement was not a political one, but that a 
feeling higher and holier than mere politics was the soul of 
the agitation. The question at issue, namely, whether Cath- 
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olic children were exposed to the danger of forfeiting their 
faith by an attendance on the state supported schools, was 
infinitely above anything that could be found in mere politics. 
Speaking of the schools then existing he said that the system 
had not been tested by its results; sufficient time had not 
elapsed to develop them; but when they reflected that all 
morality was founded on religion, and that this was an at- 
tempt to make a man moral on the basis of education with- 
out religion, he would ask what would be the harvest that 
such culture would produce. For his own part, he believed 
that it would produce men either indifferent to religion, or 
with a feeling of contempt for it. 

He contended for the right of conscience and for the 
sacred right of every man to educate his own children. He 
asked only that the Catholics be granted a fair and just pro- 
portion of the funds appropriated for the common schools, 
provided the Catholics would give their children just as good 
a secular training as could be obtained in those schools. In 
an address of the Roman Catholics to their fellow-citizens of 
the city and state, which appeared soon after, Bishop Hughes 
appealed to the general public on the same grounds as set 
forth above. 

The Catholics were now thoroughly aroused to the im- 
portance of the movement, and during the summer attended, 
in large numbers, meetings which were held every two weeks 
in the basement of St. James’ Church. A weekly paper, the 
Freeman's Journal, now appeared for the purpose of keeping 
the public, and more especially the Catholic portion thereof, 
informed as to the progress made. 

On September 21, a memorial was adopted and presented 
te the Board of Aldermen. The petitioners set forth that the 
rights of conscience guaranteed them by the Constitution were 
violated in the provision made for the education of their chil- 
dren in New York City. They pointed out that the Public 
School Society had attained a monopoly of the public educa- 
tion of children in the City of New York. They asserted 
that while enjoying this monopoly, the Society conducted its 
schools, which were supported by funds contributed by the 
petitioners in common with other citizens, in such a way that 
Catholics could not conscientiously, and with their sense of 
duty to God, intrust the education of their offspring to them. 
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For while the Society professed to exclude all sectarianism 
from their schools, they in ‘fact, said the petitioners, did admit 
sectarianism in a great variety of ways. This was evidenced 
by the various annual reports of the Society, in which the 
importance of early religious education was emphasized. This 
religious education, to be sure, was exclusively general and 
scriptural in its character, but the members of the Society or 
its teachers must of necessity decide the difficult question on 
which the sects disagree, namely, what kind of religious edu- 
cation is exclusively general and scriptural. 

The petitioners then pass to the objectionable nature of 
many of the books used in the schools, stating that many of 
them contained passages both historically inaccurate and bear- 
ing a tone of prejudice against the Catholic Church. The 
petitioners therefore prayed that the Board would be pleased 
to designate as among the schools entitled to participate in 
the Common School fund, upon complying with the require- 
ments of the law and ordinances of the Corporation of the 
City,—St. Patrick’s School, St. Peter’s School, St. Mary’s 
School, St. Joseph’s School, St. James’ School, St. Nicholas’ 
School, Transfiguration Church School, and St. John’s School. 

Remonstrances in opposition to the petition were pre- 
sented by the Public School Society, and a committee repre- 
senting the pastors of the Methodist Episcopal Churches. 
The remonstrance of the Society was short, inasmuch as they 
stated that the matter had been already fully set forth before 
the publie. Some of the points made by the Catholics were, 
however, taken up. In order to show their freedom from 
religious bias it was pointed out that no regard was had by 
the trustees to the religious profession of the teachers ap- 
pointed, and that as a matter of fact six or seven of the 
number were Roman Catholics. 

The petition and remonstrances were referred to a com- 
mittee of the Board for consideration, but later it was decided 
to give hearings before the full board, and Thursday and Fri- 
day, October 29 and 30, were named as the days on which 
arguments would be heard. It was a dramatic moment when 
John Hughes arose in the Council Chamber of the Board of 
Aldermen to present the case of his Catholic fellow-citizens. 
He stood alone before a board which had shown its hostility 
to the principles which he represented, while opposed to him 
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were two of the leading members of the New York bar and 
representatives of the leading Protestant Churches of the city. 
Men may not agree with the principles advocated by John 
Hughes, but they cannot withhold their admiration for his 
battle against odds for what he believed to be right. Dr. 
Hughes was not only a loyal churchman but a sincere patriot 
as well. He yielded to no man, either in his devotion to his 
church or his love of country. Believing as he did that reli- 
gious instruction was an essential element in the training of 
a man, as well as in that of a citizen, he strove with all his 
might to enable his fellow Catholics to make this principle 
effective in the education of their children. 

Dr. Hughes began by explaining the petition formerly 
presented, and stating the grounds on which the Catholics 
sought relief. He then, in turn, reviewed and analyzed the 
remonstrances of the School Society, and of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, pointing out the weakness of their argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Theodore Sedgwick now arose on behalf of the Public 
School Society, and delivered a dignified, scholarly address. 
Mr. Sedgwick reviewed the history of the Public School So- 
ciety in its gradual acquirement of control over the Common 
School funds. He doubted the power of the board to grant 
the prayer of the petitioners even if they were so inclined. 
He agreed with the petitioners that if a large body of citizens 
could nof, for sound reasons, participate in the advantages of 
public free education, then that education was on a wrong 
footing—radically wrong. But the question, after all, was one 
of fact. Mr. Sedgwick concluded that the ground on which 
they prevented their children from attending these schools 
was not well taken. 

Mr. Ketchum, of counsel for the Society, followed in a 
caustic address, in which he attacked Bishop Hughes for de- 
scending into the arena for the purpose of discussing public 
questions. He defended the cause of the Public School Society 
and impugned the motives of the petitioners. The question at 
issue was, he said, whether the board was ready to desert the 
Public School Society and take up the new society—the 
Catholics. 

The next afternoon the Rev. Dr. Bond, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, took the floor.. Dr. Bond protested against 
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the apportioning of money for sectarian purposes. Then pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that it was the peculiar creed of 
the Catholics on which they rested their scruples against 
sending their children to the public schools he made a bitter 
attack on the Catholic Church. To support the charge made 
in their memorial that it was a persecuting church he cited 
passages from a Rhemish New Testament, published by Protes- 
tants in New York, and afterwards proven by Bishop Hughes 
to have been condemned by the authorities of the Catholic 
Church. 

Dr. David M. Reese, also of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in his address proceeded on the assumption that the 
schools of the Society were public schools, and that the con- 
scientious scruples which Catholics now entertained against 
sending their children to them had been instilled into their 
minds by the action of their Bishop. Fundamentally, there- 
fore, the conscientious scruples being mere prejudices, there 
was no case of conscience in the matter at all. If, therefore, 
certain individuals chose to educate their own children, and 
refused to avail themselves of the advantages of the public 
schools the act was their own, and furnished them no pre- 
text for complaint. 

The Rev. Dr. Knox, of the Dutch Reformed Church, and 
the Rev. Dr. Bangs, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, now 
spokein turn. Each voiced the satisfaction of his Church with 
the schools as conducted by the Society, and their opposition 
to the memorial of the petitioners. It remained for Dr. Spring, 
of the Presbyterian Church, who closed the debate for the op- 
position, to voice the most pronounced note of hostility heard 
during the entire debate : 


The gentleman, Bishop Hughes, [he said] has sought to 
prove that the present system leads to infidelity. Now, sir, 
let no man think it strange that I prefer infidelity to Catholi- 
cism. Even a mind as acute as Voltaire’s came to the con- 
clusion that if there was no alternative between infidelity and 
the dogmas of the Catholic Church he should choose infidel- 
ity. I would choose, sir, in similar circumstances, to be an 
infidel to-morrow. 


Bishop Hughes, in a speech lasting three hours and a half, 


replied to the arguments of all the gentlemen who had been 
heard on the subject. Owing to the fact that the learned 
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gentlemen had devoted a large part of their time to attacks 
on the doctrines and teachings of the Church, Bishop Hughes 
was compelled to devote a large part of his time to answering 
these charges. He took up the arguments of each opponent 
and answered them. In answer to Mr. Sedgwick’s contention 
that the Catholics had no just ground in fact tor keeping their 
children from the schools of the Society, he pointed out that 
morality cannot be taught without religion. Banish religion 
and you have infidelity. But if religious instruction is given 
it might be satisfactory to others, but it could not be to 
Catholics. 

He defended his course of taking part in public meetings, 
saying that he hoped the time would never come when it 
would be deemed a descent fora man in office to mingle with 
his fellow-citizens, when convened for legitimate and honorable 
purposes. He complained humorously of the personal hostility 
which Mr. Ketchum had shown him, saying that he expected 
every minute the learned gentleman would forget himself and 
say “the prisoner at the bar.” 

To the charge that he was responsible for stirring up the 
agitation and the opposition of Catholics to the schools of the 
Public School Society, he called attention to the fact that for 
years Catholics had been struggling to establish and to main- 
tain schools to the extent to which their means allowed them, 

If state support were granted, the Catholics were willing 
that their schools should be under the same regulations as 
those of the Public School Society, the same hours, the same 
order, the same exercises, and even the same inspectors. They 
reserved to themselves the designation of teachers, subject, 
however, to examination by the proper public authorities as to 
their qualifications. 

The Special Committee, to whom the matter had been re- 
ferred, found themselves unable to agree to the demands of 
the Catholic authorities, and requested that they be discharged 
from further consideration of the matter. 

The report of the committee was adopted, and thus the 
appeal of the Roman Catholics was rejected and the committee 
discharged. 

The Catholics, having been defeated before the Common 
Council, determined to appeal to the legislature. 

On April 26, the Hon. James C. Spencer, Secretary of the 
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State, and also Superintendent of Common Schools, submitted 
a report upon the memorial of the Catholic authorities, which 
had been referred to him by the Senate. Mr. Spencer held 
that the founders of such schools as those established by the 
Catholics had absolute rights to the benefits of a common 
burden, and that any system which deprived them of their 
just share in the application of a common and public fund 
must be justified, if at all, by a necessity which demanded the 
sacrifice of individual rights for the accomplishment of a social 
benefit of paramount importance. This necessity, Mr. Spencer 
concluded, did not exist, and therefore he objected to the exclu- 
sive control of public education by the Public School Society. 

The report, therefore, was. distinctly favorable to the Catho- 
lic schools as against the contention of the Public School So- 
ciety. Even in the matter of religious instruction the Super- 
intendent took a broad stand: 


It is believed to have been satisfactorily shown, that there 
must be some degree of religious instruction, and that there 
can be none without partaking, more or less, of a sectarian 
character; and that even the Public School Society has not 
been able, and cannot expect to be able to avoid the imputa- 
tion. In this respect, then, matters cannot well be in a worse 
condition than they are at present. 


This favorable attitude shown toward the prayer of the 
petitioners by the Governor and the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools aroused the friends of the Public School Society 
to vigorous and renewed activity. Mr. Ketchum delivered a 
long speech before a special committee of the Senate in which 
the usual arguments in support of the Society were gone over, 
and Mr. Spencer’s report analyzed. A memorial and remon- 
strance from the Public School Society in reply to Mr. Spen- 
cer’s report was also presented to the Senate. 

The Senate decided to take no action at the time, and on 
May 25, by a vote of 11 to 10, decided to postpone consid- 
eration of the bill until the first Tuesday in January following. 
Bishop Hughes, in a speech which occupied the evenings of 
June 16, 17 and 21, reviewed the arguments of Mr. Ketchum 
and reiterated the Catholic position. This was the beginning 
of the final struggle, which lasted well over the summer. 
With the election of members of the state legislature coming 
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on in the fall the school question became a political issue. 
Meetings were held, the public press teemed with the subject, 
the question became the leading political issue of the cam- 
paign. The candidates for the state legislature were inter- 
viewed, and letters of inquiry were sent them by friends of 
the Public School Society in which they were requested to 
state their views on the school question. In this way pledges 
were secured from many of the candidates of the leading po- 
litical parties to vote against the Catholic petition. Those 
who expressed themselves as in favor of a change in the ex- 
isting system, or who did not answer, the Society declined to 
support. 

Bishop Hughes decided that the time had come for deci- 
sive action by the Catholic voters. Accordingly, at a meeting 
held in Carroll Hall four days before the election, certain can- 
didates who were already in the field and supposed to be 
favorable to the claims of the Catholics were indorsed. Three 
new candidates were also placed on the ticket. In taking this 
action Bishop Hughes disclaimed any desire to become involved 
in political controversies, But he did feel justified in advis- 
ing the Catholic citizens of New York to use their votes to 

secure for themselves their just rights. 

In the election the distinctive candidates of the Catholics 
received only about two thousand votes apiece, but this action 
of a religious body in nominating and, on such short notice 
securing so many votes for its candidates, created a profound 
impression. It was felt by all patriotic citizens that the con- 
troversy should be settled, and Governor Seward, in his an- 
nual message, devoted a considerable portion of it to a dis- 
cussion of the subject. He suggested that the general school 
law of the state be extended to New York City. On April 
II, accordingly, a bill was passed embodying the Governor’s 
suggestions, and was signed by him. 

There was much doubt as to the effect of the new law on 
the existing schools. The trustees of the Public School So- 
ciety feared that the statute would result in subjecting their 
institutions to the blighting influence of party strife and sec- 
tarian animosity. 

While the victory seemed to rest with the Catholics, in 
that the system of public instruction was placed in the hands 
of officials elected by the people, yet as the new system of 
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schools became operative they found sufficient reasons for 
maintaining schools of their own. 

Under the new law each ward elected ten commissioners, 
two inspectors and five trustees of common schools. The 
provisions of the general school law of the state was ex- 
tended to the city, and each ward was to be considered as a 
separate town, in which the local trustees had large powers. 
They were empowered to appoint teachers, to specify the books 
to be used, and to take the initiative in organizing new schools, 

When the question was being considered at Albany it was 
thought by many that, with the control of schools vested in 
local officials elected by the people of the several wards, a 
satisfactory working basis could be found which would please 
all parties, 

If the greater part of the people in any one district were 
of a certain religious denomination it would naturally follow 
that the local control of the schools would in a measure reflect 
the opinions of the community. As the schools of the city were 
open to all, regardless of ward lines, the parents of children 
who were opposed to the methods or management of any par- 
ticular school could send their children to a neighboring one. 

But, unfortunately, this happy solution could not be at- 
tained under the law as passed. The new statute specific- 
ally deprived the school authorities of any power to provide 
or allow religious instruction. 

The rigid enforcement of this law, at least as far as Cath- 
olic interests were concerned, gave notice to the friends ot 
the parish schools that they must be continued. Before the 
new system had been in operation a year the clause prohibit- 
ing religious sectarian instruction was invoked against certain 
school officials of the Ninth Ward. The trustees of this ward, 
the majority of whose inhabitants were evidently of the 
Roman Catholic religion, had introduced into their schools a 
reader compiled by the Brothers of the Christian schools, and 
other books containing passages which gave umbrage to a 
number of the citizens of the ward. A special committee of 
the Board of Education was appointed to consider the mat- 
ter. The committee, after an investigation, recommended that 
principals and directors of the schools in. the several wards 
in which the books referred to were used, be directed to 
omit the reading of the objectionable passages, 

VOL. XCIII.—39 
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THE ESCAPED NUN. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


HE intelligent and cultivated Englishman is per- 
haps hardly aware, at least consciously, that 
there still appears in the suburbs of London 
and in English provincial towns, the Escaped 
. =a 6sNNuuzn, a lady who is as much out of date at the 

Sudlailtig of this twentieth century, as the story of human sac- 

rifice among the Jews and other exploited myths of the kind. 

One wonders if the same lady is yet extinct in America. 

The Escaped Nun draws large audiences. She is a living 
and most thrilling example of the Shilling Shocker or the 
Penny Dreadful. She affords numberless thrills. She is sug- 
gestive, indecent, prurient. Finally she ministers to that 
odium theologicum which is apt to enter so strongly into 
lives led amid narrow and dull surroundings. There are abun- 
dant reasons for her vogue; and the curious thing is that 
there is no protection against her calumnies for the innocent 
and devoted women whose lives are besmirched by the fotl- 
ness of her fancies. 

The Escaped Nun need not be in every case nor in any 
case a conscious liar or criminal. She may be, as a matter of 
fact, suffering from hysteria. Ask any doctor or any student 
of mental diseases and he will tell you that such morbid mani- 
festations and imaginations are most common in a certain 
class of disorder. Only less piteous than the case of the 
women of holy lives besmirched and defiled, is the case of 
the poor creature whose disordered imaginations are dragged 
in the light of day or the gas-light, for the entertainment of 
the impure and the gross-minded. That the woman who was 
once a nun could stand up in a public hall with such tales 
on her lips is as poignant a thing in its way as the distraught 
Ophelia singing her lewd songs. 

The demoralization that follows the Escaped Nun is a ser- 
ious matter, Her “revelations” are not only for the ears of 
those who conceivably are not hurt by them; they reach the 
ears of the young as well—I have not heard that there is any 
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limitation as to the age of the audience—the odium theologi- 
cum gives a reason for the discussion-of these matters in. cir- 
cles where the avowedly prurient would bé kept out: of sight; 
worst of all, ignorant and well-meaning people may be per- 
suaded that. societies of women, ostensibly banded. together 
for the service of God and His poor, indulge habitually in 
secret orgies of vice or are victims of persons more wicked 
than themselves. The evil the Escaped Nun does spreads fur- 
ther and further, like the circles of water into which a stone 
has been thrown. Not only are the ignorant deceived, but to 
the wicked is given a justification for their wickedness, Re- 
ligion is defiled and cast down in the mud of the streets. 

There have been numberless pamphlets written and circu- 
lated to expose the Escaped Nun. It is quite safe to say 
that not one in a thousand overtakes the calumny. The per- 
sons who run to hear the libel are not those whom the refu- 
tation reaches, Surely it is time that the Escaped Nun was 
regarded by law as on the same level with other indecencies 
and corruptions which pollute the fount of human virtue at its 
very spring. 

As a matter of fact there is no such thing as an Escaped 
Nun, because there is no such thing as an immured nun, I 
do not believe there is a convent in existence, as I know con- 
vents, that will not gladly open its doors to set free the 
woman who has mistaken her vocation in becoming a nun, 
Such a one, whose discontent takes, or may take, the form of 
hysteria is, indeed, a menace and a dread to every convent. 
Most gladly will the nuns see such a one depart, and breathe 
freely when she is beyond the convent portals. 

I think I am safe in saying that where the affairs of a 
convent have been dragged into the light of day—as in the 
law courts, where the evidence for and against has been thor- 
oughly sifted, the result has shown that the convent has noth- 
ing to conceal. A difficult person in a subordinate position, an 
over-dominant person in the place of authority; these are the 
worst things that have been brought to light. There is no 
record of proceedings in the case of a nun who has escaped, 
or wished to escape. The disputes have been in the matter 
of property; and there has been nothing in the result to make 
Catholics blush for the convent. 

I am personally aware of the cases of nuns who have left 
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their convents and given trouble afterwards. In one case the 
nun, who had become a Catholic and a nun when of a mature 
age, returned to Protestantism and became a militant enemy 
of her late religion. She had always been a strikingly eccen- 
tric person, whose eccentricities would have been a matter of 
mild scandal anywhere except in Ireland where the confidence 
in a priest or a nun is a touching thing. Released from the 
convent, these eccentricities were more striking than ever. She 
had had a spurious reputation as an author, which must have 
cost the convent great sums, for she had brought out a number 
of lifeless and empty volumes ona scale of great magnificence. 

To me, if I were not a Catholic aad a believer in the 
conventual life as a life of great supernatural virtues and 
happiness, if I were a doctor or a philanthropist, or a person 
much interested in my kind, I should bear enthusiastic testi- 
mony to the virtue of convents as regards the health of the 
world. The convent solves the great and painful difficulty of 
defeated and disappointed womanhood, into which even an 
ordinary happy woman, if she be a sympathetic and under- 
standing person, gets many sad glimpses. To the many 
women, intended by nature to be wives and mothers, framed 
absolutely for that purpose, yet denied by law or civilization 
or the preponderance of their number over those of the male 
sex, the fruition of their purpose, the convent offers happiness, 
supernatural if not natural; it gives them the love of God and 
the rapture of the mystical life for the love of lover and hus- 
band; in the childless arms and the childless heart it places 
humanity in its greatest need of soul and body; it gives the 
warmth of family life and the security of home. 

The rule, which in some cases, one might grumble against 
as antiquated and tyrannical, is, one must confess, justified of 
its results. Without the rule would it be possible for so many 
women of varying temperaments and tempers and tastes and 
inclinations to live together in the harmony which prevails 
under the convent roof? I claim no immunity for the nun 
from the common human failings. She would not claim such 
immunity herself. ‘‘We didn’t leave our hearts behind us 
when we became nuns,” is often heard from the lips of a nun, 
who is not ready to accept the somewhat dreary isolation 
from human griefs and joys which the fervid idealist might be 
disposed to bestow upon her. In the convent there are di- 
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vergences as well as elsewhere. There are attachments; there 
are what might be dislikes if they were not held in check by 
the rule and by the high, supernatural ideals which are always 
in the forefront of a nun’s thoughts. I have said in my haste, 
when I was younger than I am to-day, that there was need 
for a congregation of women to do good works where there 
would be freedom of coming and going, where the members 
would keep in touch with the world, with books and music 
and art and science and what not. With a fuller knowledge 
I believe that such a congregation would not be possible, 
would not exist for long. It is the rule, the incessant busi- 
ness, as well as the supernatural virtues, that keep the con- 
vents going. The hours packed to overflowing with occupa- 
tion of one kind or another, the soul has not time to get into 
mischief. Satan finds no idle hands for which to provide 
mischief in the convent. 

As a convent school pupil, acquainted with nuns from my 
earliest infancy, accustomed to a tender intimacy with nuns in 
my earlier and later womanhood, I bear testimony that as a 
whole the nuns have satisfied my highest ideals of conduct. 
My years under a convent roof have left me with an exquisite 
feeling of the poetic atmosphere which is about the nun like 
a subdued sunlight. The odor of conventual sanctity is indeed 
fragrant in my nostrils. I speak of the Irish convents which 
I know best, and I strive to recall my childish impressions of 
the convent school. Mine happened to be a very old-fashioned 
school and a very old-fashioned convent. It had been estab- 
lished during the penal days when a priest’s head had the 
same value as a wolf's, when the adherents of the Old Religion 
sheltered themselves behind high walls, practiced the rites of 
their religion in secret, and had only the honor and honesty 
of their Protestant neighbors to trust to that they should not 
be despoiled of all they possessed. No Catholic could own a 
horse of the value of more than £5. A son conforming to 
the established religion could take all, leaving his father beg- 
gared. Everything a Catholic had was liable to confiscation; 
and the estates of many Irish Catholics were only saved to 
them by the honorable friendship of their Protestant neigh- 
bors who held for them the property they had forfeited by 
their adherence to their religion. Schoolmasters were in as 
evil case as the priests; and nuns were also under a ban. 
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> The shadow of those-penal days yet hung heavily over my 
old convent. It ‘secluded itself between high walls and had 
an airsas*though it lived by stealth. It-was originally the 
house: of ‘some Irish nobleman or gentleman,—a great house 
of four stories, with wings at either end. There was a sunk 
floor in which were acres of kitchens and pantries and scul- 


leries. It was. quite a good walk from the school-house in 


one wing to the chapel in the other, and we used to take it 
two by two, our heads covered with black veils like so many 


little:senoritas. Midmost of the two wings was the convent, 


which -was strictly enclosed. There were high screened doors 
of: glass and iron work beyond which lay long sunny corri- 
dors that had the most extraordinary fascination for my child- 
ish imagination. My memory of the place is as of some- 
thing sunny, bright, clean, so clean that the strongest sun 
showed no mote in the atmosphere. There was a garden at 
the back in which we played our games and took our con- 
stitutionals, a dreary garden of vegetables and a few forbidden 
fruit trees, with the nuns’ cemetery in the heart of it. Out- 
side those walls lay the world. We used to hear the bells of 
St. Magdalene’s Church chime on Sundays; and at one point 
the high wall lay between us and a public thoroughfare, where 
we could hear the feet of the unseen passers-by and dream 
our dreams of what lay over the wall. 

The nuns’ garden was a much more cheerful place. It lay 
in front of the house, a thick hedge enclosing it instead of 
the forbidding stone walls. It was a place of grassy spaces, 
with flower-beds cut in the grass and gnarled fruit trees every- 
where amongst the flowers. On high feast-days we were 
allowed there for the afternoon recreation with the nuns. It 
was a place of winding walks and arbors and shrines set in 
every tree. The convent garden is always a place of conceits. 
I can remember the nuns there in their recreation hours, the 
novices chattering and laughing with a light-hearted gaiety 
that was like a grove of starlings in summer. The novices 
would crowd round the older nuns, especially the Reverend 
Mother and the Mistress of Novices. We used to hear the 
same sound of chatter and laughter coming through the com- 
munity room windows in the winter afternoons. There is 
something peculiarly child-like about the gaiety of nuns. 

There was a dog belonging to one of the lay-sisters who 
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was a sort of complete workman in herself. She was gardener 
and carpenter and hen-wife and dairy-woman and swine-herd 
and many other things—a privileged person; and no one ques- 
tioned her right to keep a dog, which went in and out among 
the nuns at recreation hour and had much notice and petting. 

Also there were many robins in the garden, and they had 
become wonderfully tame. It used to be a pretty sight to see 
the robins perch on the nuns’ shoulders and heads and take 
crumbs from their tongues. It seems to me looking back that 
the robins gave delightful testimony to the innocence and 
harmlessness of the nuas. 

My convent belonged to one of the oldest orders of the - 
Church and had a very austere rule. The nuns never partook 
of meat in any shape or form. From Holy Cross, the 14th 
of September, till Easter, they had only one full meal a day 
with a collation. They rose at 4:30 A. M. all the year round 
and retired to bed at 9 Pp. M. At 9:30 the bell rang profound 
silence, which could only be broken in case of great necessity. 
“Praise be to Jesus!” the nuns would say the last thing at 
night; and from that onward the silence was unbroken till the 
Sister, whose duty it was to call the others, offered them her 
finger tips which had been dipped in the holy water font, say- 
ing again: “ Praise be to Jesus!” 

These nuns belonged to one of the contemplative orders, 
for which some people who consider themselves broad-minded 
in admiring the active orders, have small toleration. They 
were of the few orders of women on whom it is incumbent to 
sing the Divine Office every day. This singing of the Divine 
Office, if I remember rightly, occupied seven hours of the day, 
and a goodly portion of it was accomplished before the bell 
called the children for Mass. The Divine Office and the school 
occupied the nuns’ time pretty well; there were artists and 
poets among them; musicians, embroiderers, illuminators of 
fine manuscripts. Despite the hard asceticism of the rule, 
which kept poor Brother Ass, the Body, in a perpetual and, 
one would have said, painful subjugation, the nuns were as 
merry as children. 

As for their simplicity—although the convent had its astute 
business women, wiser in their generation than the children 
of this world—their simplicity often made irreverent little girls 
smile, I remember that they had a very ancient organ in the 
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school oratory, which had painted upon it the god Pan. Since 
the shaggy goat-god was not fit for convents and convent 
school-girls one of the artist nuns had changed him to David, 
putting a crown on him and a royal red robe and disguising 
the feet. Yet quite obviously it was Pan, or Bacchus, or some 
other pagan deity; or else it was David in most disedifying 
mood. And the school-children knew it. It was one of many 
simplicities which I could tell if this were not a serious article. 

Their childlikeness, side by side with the hard ascetic life, 
was strangely alluring. Their contemplative manner of life was 
such as even tolerant people and people of their own religion 
denounce and decry. ‘What is the good of the Contempla- 
tive Orders?” they ask. “Surely they are out of date, only 
fit for the Middle Ages.” A world which runs itself to death 
in the pursuit of folly and worse, has even dubbed the Con- 
templative Orders lazy and selfish. Well, to the nuns, it would 
seem a proposition beyond doubt, that in praying for those 
who would never pray for themselves, in constantly praising 
and worshipping God, whom the world insults and defies with 
every instant that passes, in mortifying and denying innocent 
bodies, because all the world over other bodies are committing 
sin every day; thatin this life of prayer and penance offered 
for others they are really filling an important part in God’s 
scheme of the regeneration of the world. 

It takes all sorts to make up the world, spiritual and other- 
wise. Side by side with the women who pray and meditate 
are those whose ministrations are to the body and to the soul 
through the medium of the body. Who shall dare to say 
which is the more meritorious? To me, if I were not a Chris- 
tian and a Catholic, the thought of the Contemplative Orders 
would be like the thought of water-wells in the desert. When 
one thinks of the mass of sinning and suffering humanity, of 
the suffering of the lower creation, of the things that every 
day and every night put out the stars and moon and “ make 
a goblin of the sun,” it is good to turn and look upon the 
eool, green places of the world from which atonement and in- 

ercession arise through the hours of the day and night, as 
though the world swung a censer before the Throne of God. 
Itis the Deare Secret Greennesse of George Herbert, the quietness 
upon the thought of which the soul may brood and find peace. 
My first and most intimate knowledge is, therefore, ef a 
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convent of contemplative nuns. But since then I have known 
many nuns of the active orders. I have known Sisters of 
Charity who nurse the sick in hospitals and their own homes; 
who nurse the dying—a tender charity this, when it is remem-« 
bered amid what cireumstances the people of the slums must 
die; who shelter the blind and train them to a high degree 
of efficiency despite their sad disadvantages; who do the like 
for the deaf and dumb; who are ready to go out on the bat- 
tlefields or into the midst of plague and pestilence to nurse 
the sick bodies in which they see the members of Christ; who 
shelter orphans and visit jails and workhouses; who reclaim 
sinners. 

I have known Sisters of Mercy whose ministrations also 
are to the sick and maimed in body and soul. 

I have known the Little Sisters of the Poor, who take 
care of the old, worsted in the battle of life. The Little Sis- 
ters go on their questing often far afield. They know what it 
is to meet with rudeness and refusal. Unless some good soul 
gives them a cup of tea and some bread and butter, they fast 
all day, for their dependence is on charity, although they will 
not ask for themselves. To feed them has its own sweet re- 
ward. It is as though one were feeding the little children of 
God. Theirs is a life of austerities, which I have had the pre- 
sumption to think too great. This order, founded by a poor, 
lowly Frenchwoman, has attracted to itself in many cases ladies 
of birth and rank. The Little Sisters and their charges live 
on almsgiving. They are true Franciscans, for they have noth- 
ing of their own. The broken food from hotels and restau- 
rants, the things left from private tables, the rubbish that in 
many cases might go to the dust-heap are their provision, 
The Little Sisters eat what is too coarse or stale for their old 
charges. They find a use for the most unlikely things. I con- 
fess I shuddered, on a certain visit paid to the Little Sisters 
many a year ago, at seeing an exquisite face, telling of birth 
and breeding, bent above a bed which had seen much service 
and showed it very unpleasantly. The delicate long fingers 
were engaged in uncovering this with a view to re-making and 
covering it; and there was something in the expression of the 
face which said that many austerities would be preferable to this, 

I have also known nuns who instructed the peasant girl 
in the arts of lace-making and embroidering, who taught them 
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to weave and spin and make tweeds and carpets and blankets 
and woolen stuffs. 

I have known all the varieties of teaching nuns, from those 
«I had almost said from 4er—who in a short score of years 
have put the education of Irish Catholic girls on a level with 
others who had a long start of them, to those who teach the 
children of the poor, with the many grades in between; and 
I am bound to say that in all cases the work has been per- 
formed with a selfless devotion beyond praise. I have known 
many of the convents of the active orders with their busy 
beneficences; I have known many of the contemplative or- 
ders; and I can only say that active or passive their lives 
were faultless in the sight of men. I have heard minor 
grumbles against them; that they think all the world ought 
to work for nothing as they do themselves in the service of 
God and incidentally of the convent; that they disturb the 
balance of things economic, bringing labor ill-paid-for and un- 
paid-for into competition with the work of those who must 
earn a living wage for themselves and their families; that 
they educate girls above their station and give them a false 
standard of refinement; that they spend too much time in 
prayer. 

All these things are beside the purpose. Possibly or prob- 
ably they are all or some of them true. The matter vital to. 
my argument is that in all my experience of convents, cover- 
ing some thirty years or more, I have never heard a word of 
scandal whispered concerning a nun. No one will deny the 
nuns their foibles, they would hardly desire that; but the image 
of the nun to those who know her best is always snow- white / 
snow-white! and one’s thought of a nun is always a thought 
of the Madonna. 

In the country I know best, the convents are usually re- 
cruited from quite young girls. It is one of the arguments 
against them that girls go into convents without knowing 
their own minds. Very often they go in from the convent 
school. Sometimes a girl will come home; and laugh and 
dance and have her fun through a year or two; then she will 
slip away to the convent. They are the merriest girls who 
become nuns. One hears now and again of a girl dancing all 
night at a ball, coming home in the small hours.and taking 
off the finery with a laugh and a sigh; then slipping away 
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during the morning hours to a convent and putting on the 
black gown and veil of the postulant. The irresistible call is 
often answered with pangs. It is not a thing one does lightly; 
and I have seen a girl at a merry picnic turn suddenly white 
on receiving a letter which summoned her to the convent 
earlier than she had expected to go. - But they go willingly; 
there is no doubt at all that they go willingly; and the great 
renunciation being over, you will find on visiting the convent 
the girl who was the life and soul of her home and the fes- 
tivities she joined in, transformed into a still merry, demure, 
little nun, whose jests delight the community room and the 
recreation hour as late they did another audience. 

All convents desire young postulants. It is not disap- 
pointed, disillusioned women, who have grown rooted in their 
own habits and their own ways, that make the best subjects 
for the convent rule. Rather is the older postulant one to be 
received with anxiety, at least; and, though the genuine vo- 
cation may and does come to women over thirty, it is they 
who in many cases leave the convent later, who if they per- 
severe suffer the most in the necessity of submitting their own 
will in all things to another’s. 

The Irish mother giving up her young daughter to a con- 
vent will say, between a smile and a sigh: ‘‘Ah well, sure 
she’s safe anyhow; safer than those who get married.” I 
have often heard an Irish mother say that she would rather 
see her daughter in a convent than married, a saying which 
has a special strangeness in a country where the married 
estate and the bringing of children into the world are held in 
peculiar honor. 

But, to be sure, the mother is right. Life has many 
chances and changes. The innocent child fresh from the 
convent school is often among the farming and shop-keep- 
ing classes in strange contrast to the youths among whom 
she may look to marry. The convent schools make ladies of 
their girls, as the monastery schools do not make gentlemen 
of their boys. Perhaps the monasteries, where no woman 
comes, lack the exterior purity and refinement of the convents, 
which those children from the farm-houses and shop- parlors take 
on as to the manner born. Many a convent school-girl finds 
her dream and her ideal in the bare, light, convent rooms, 
amid fields and flowers, where never a rough word is spoken 
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ner a voice raised, where all is gentleness, peace, purity and 
an almost over-refinement, rather than in marriage with a man 
of her own class. What the nuns teach her she is not able to 
put off; and the call of the convent follows and finds her at 
the hearth or at the dance. 

I have tried in this somewhat discursive article to bear tes- 
timony to the convents and the nuns, whom the Escaped Nun 
defiles in her platform appearances up and down England. It 
seems to me somewhat of an infamy that such things should 
be permitted; and an anomaly that the Englishman, whose 
daughters and sisters, just a little dearer, a little more sacred 
than those who have remained in the world, a little more 
surely his—should remain silent while they and their convents 
are dishonored and defamed by foulness. Those convents, 
where: 

“The Brides of Christ 
Lie hid, emparadised,” 


are dragged in the foulest dirt of the sewers up and down 
England; and it seems no one’s part to interfere. 

Let me bear one woman’s testimony to the convent’s purity 
and to its beneficent purpose. If there were more convents 
there would be less of the strange manifestations of the 
natural woman that we find in our literature, on our stage, in 
our law-courts. The convents do not breed suicide or mad- 
ness or shame. To the convents before all the colleges, all 
the high schools, I would commit the training and the shaping 
of our girl-children. 




















THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


SAID in my last that the Dark Ages might be 

compared to a long sleep of Europe: a sleep 
lasting from the fatigue of the old society in 
the fifth century to the spring and rising of the 
fae eleventh and twelfth. The metaphor is far too 
simple, of course, for that sleep was a sleep of war: and in 
all those centuries Europe was holding its own desperately 
against the attack of all that desired to destroy it; refined 
and ardent Islam from the South, letterless barbarians from 
the East and North. At any rate from that sleep or that be- 
seiging Europe awoke and was relieved. 

I said that three great forces, humanly speaking, worked 
this miracle; the personality of St. Gregory the Seventh; the 
brief appearance, by a happy accident of cross breeding, of 
the Norman race; and finally the Crusades. 

The Normans of history, the true Normans we know are 
stirring a generation after the year 1,000. St. Gregory filled 
that same generation. He was a young man when the Nor- 
man effort began, and died full of an enormous achievement 
in 1085. So much as one man could, he had re-made Europe. 
Immediately after his death there was heard the march of the 
Crusades. From these three the vigor of a renewed Europe 
proceeds. 

Much might be added were time or space, as I could wish, 
available to me. The perpetual and successful chivalric charge 
against the Mohammedan in Spain illumined all that time and 
clarified it. Asia was pushed back from the Pyrenees and 
through the passes of the Pyrenees perpetually cavalcaded the 
high adventurers of Christendom: the Basques—strange and 
small people—were the pivot of that reconquest but the valley 
of the torrent of Aragon its channel. The life of St. Gregory 
is contemporaneous with that of the El Cid Campeador. In 
the same year that St. Gregory died, Toledo, the sacred centre 
of Spain, was forced from the Mohammedans and held. All 
Southern Europe was alive with the sword. 
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In that same moment romance appeared; the great songs, 
the greatest of them all, the Song of Roland; then was a 
ferment of the European mind, eager from its long repose, 
piercing into the undiscovered fields. That scepticism which 
flanks and follows the march of the Faith when the Faith 
is most vigorous had begun to speak. 

There was. a youthful expansion beyond the boundaries 
eastward so that something of the unfruitful Baltic Plain was 
reclaimed, and in general, the moment was one of expectation 
and of advance. 

But, for the purposes of these few lines I must confine the 
attention of the reader to those three tangible sources of the 
new Europe which, I have said, were the Normans, St. Greg- 
ory the Seventh and the Crusades. 

Of the Norman race we may say that it resembled in his- 
tory those mire or New Stars which flare out upon the dark- 
ness of the night sky for some few hours or weeks or years 
and then are lost or merged in the infinity of things. He is 
indeed unhistorical who would pretend William the Conqueror, 
the organizer and maker of what we now call England, Robert 
the Wizard, the conquerors of Sicily, or any of the great 
names that light Europe in the eleventh, and twelfth centuries, 
to be Scandinavians. They were Gauls. Short in stature, 
lucid in design, vigorous in stroke, positive in philosophy. 
They bore, apparently, no relation to the soft and tall and 
sentimental North from which they drew their name. : 

But on the other hand anyone who should pretend that 
this amazing and ephemeral phenomenon, the Norman, was 
merely Gallo-Roman would commit an error less gross but 
not less false on account of its subtlety. In speech, in man- 
ner, in accoutrement, in the very trick of riding the horse, in 
the cooking of food, in that most intimate part of man, his 
jests, the Norman was wholly and apparently a Gaul. But 
no other part of Gaul did what Normandy did, nor did any 
other province show. as Normandy showed, immediate, organ- 
ized and creative power, during the few years that the marvel 
lasted. 

That marvel is capable of explanation and I will attempt 
to explain it. Those dull blundering and murderous ravagings 
of the coasts of Christian Europe by the pirates of Scandi- 
navia (few in number, futile in achievement) which we call in 
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English history, ‘‘The Danish Invasions” were called upon 
the opposite coast of the Channel “‘ The Invasions of the Nord- 
manni”: “The Men of the North.” They came from the 
Baltic and from Norway. They were part of the universal 
struggle. which the Dark Ages of Christendom had to main- 
tain against a ceaseless pressure from without; and they were 
but a part of it. It was on the estuaries of afew rivers and 
throughout the British Isles they counted most in the lives 
of Europeans. 

Now among the estuaries of the great rivers was the estu- 
ary of the Seine. The Scandinavian pirates forced it again 
and again. At the end of the ninth century they had besieged 
Paris which was then rapidly becoming the political centre of 
Gaul. 

So much was left of the Roman tradition in that last 
stronghold of the Roman Empire that the quieting of invading 
hordes by their settlement, inter-marriage with and granting 
of land in a fixed Roman province was a policy open to those 
who still called themselves ‘‘ The Emperors of the West.” 

In the year 911 this antique method consecrated by cen- 
turies of tradition produced its last example and the barbar- 
ian troublers were given a fixed limit of land wherein they 
might settle. The maritime Province ‘‘ Lugdunensis Secunda” ® 
was handed over to them for settlement, that is, they might 
not attempt a partition of the land outside its boundaries. 

On the analogy of all similar experiments we can be fairly 
certain of what happened, theugh there is no contemporary 
record of such domestic details in this last example. The 
barbarians, few in number, coming into a fertile and thickly 
populated Roman Province occupied waste land, planted them- 
sevles as heirs of existing lords, took to wife the daughters of 
these; in some few cases they may have forcibly dispossessed, 
by the aid of the cleric and under some legal plea, the orig- 
inal owners. 

For the mass of the population the new arrangement 
would make no change; they were no longer slaves but they 
were still serfs. Secure of their small farms but still bound 
to work for their lord, it mattered little to them whether that 
lord of theirs had married his daughter to a pirate or had 


* The delimitation of this province dated from Diocletian. It was already 600 years old, 
and won later its name of ‘‘ Normandy "’ 1600. 
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made a pirate his heir or his partner in the management of 
the estate. All that he would notice from the settlement was 
that the harrying and the plundering of occasional barbarian 
raids had ceased. 

' In the governing class of perhaps some twenty or thirty 
thousand families the difference would be very noticeable 
indeed. The pirate newcomers though insignificant in number 
compared with the total population were a very large fraction 
added to so small a body. The additional blood permeated of 
course rapidly throughout the whole community (caste feeling 
in such matters is a modern perversion so far as Europe is 
concerned), but Scandinavian names and Scandinavian rituals 
had no little effect upon the owner-class with which the Scan- 
dinavians first mingled, and, as had been the case centuries 
before in the earlier experiments of the sort, it was their chief 
and his hereditary descendants who took over the local gov- 
ernment and “held it” as the phrase went of the universal 
government of Gaul. 

These “‘ North-men,” the new and striking addition to the 
province, the Gallo-Romans called ‘“‘Normanni.” The province 
into which they had come, the Second Lyonnese became “ Nor- 
mannia.” For a century the slight admixture of new blood 
(numerically certainly not a twentieth of the whole) worked in 
the general Gallo-Roman mass of the province and transformed 
its character, just as in certain chemical combinations the small 
admixture of a new element transforms the whole; with the 
beginning of the eleventh century, just as everything was 
springing into new life, when the great saint who was to re- 
form the Church was already born, when the advance of the 
Pyreneans against Islam was beginning to strike its conquering 
blows, there appeared, a sudden phenomenon, this new thing; 
French in speech and habit and disposition of body, yet just 
differentiated from the rest of Gaul by Scandinavian admix- 
ture, the Norman race. 

It possessed these characteristics—a great love of exact 
order, an alert military temper and a passion for reality which 
made its building even of ships (though it was not seafaring) 
excellent and of churches and of castles the most solid of its 
time. All the Normans’ characteristics (once the race was 
formed), led them to advance. They conquered England and 
organized it; they conquered and organized Sicily and South- 
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ern Italy; they made of Normandy the model state in a con- 
fused time; they surveyed land; they developed a regular 
tactic for mailed cavalry. Yet they endured for but a hun- 
dred years, and after that brief coruscation they are wholly 
merged again in the mass of European things. 

You may take the first adventurous lords of the Cotentin 
in, say, 1030 for the beginning of the thing; you may take 
the Court of Young Henry the Second with his southerners 
and his high culture in say 1160 most certainly for the burial 
of it. During that space of time the Norman had not only 
reintroducd exactitude in the government of men, he had also 
provided the sword of the new Papacy and he had furnished 
the framework of the Crusading host. Before his adventure 
was done the French language and the writ of Rome ran from 
the Grampians to the Euphrates. 

Of the Papacy and the Crusades I now speak. 

St. Gregory VII. the second of the great re-creative forces 
of that time was of the Tuscan peasantry, Etrurian in type, 
therefore, already Italian in speech, by name Hildebrand. 
Whether an historian understands his career or no is a very 
test of whether that historian understands the nature of Eu- 
rope. For St. Gregory VII. imposed nothing upon Europe. 
He made nothing new. What he did was to stiffen the ideal 
with reality. 

For instance; it was the ideal, the practice, the tradition, 
the major custom by far, that the clergy should be celibate. 
He enforced celibacy as universal discipline. 

The awful majesty of the Papacy had been present in all 
men’s minds as a vast political conception for centuries too 
long to recall; St. Gregory organized that monarchy and gave 
it its proper instruments of rule. 

The Unity of the Church had been the constant image 
without which Christendom could not be; St. Gregory VII. 
at every point made that unity tangible and visible. The 
Protestant historians who, for the most part, see in the man 
a sporadic phenomenon, by such a misconception betray the 
source of their anemia and prove their intellectual nourish- 
ment to be unfed from the fountains of European life. St. 
Gregory VII. was not an inventor but a renovator, He worked 
not upon, but in, his material, and his material was the nature 
of Europe. 

VOL, XCIII.—40 
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Of the enormous struggles with which such workmen meet 
all history speaks. They are at conflict with inertia and 
with local interests and with short views and with restricted 
mental landscapes. Always they think themselves defeated as 
did St. Gregory when he died. Always they prove themselves 
before posterity to have done much more than any other mould 
of man. Napoleon also was of this kind. 

When St. Gregory was dead the Europe which he left was 
the monument of that triumph whose completion he had 
doubted and the fear of whose failure had put upon his dying 
lips the famous phrase, “I have loved justice and hated in- 
iquity, therefore I die an exile.” 

Immediately after his death came the stupendous Gallic 
effort of the Crusades. 

The Crusades were the second of the secular irruptions of 
the Gauls. The first, centuries before, was the Gallic invasion 
of Italy and Greece and the Mediterranean shores of the old 
Pagan time. The third, centuries later, was to be the wave of 
the Revolution and of Napoleon. 

The preface to the Crusades were those endless and al- 
ready successful wars of Christendom against Asia upon the 
high plateaus of Spain. These had taught the enthusiasm and 
the method by which Asia, for so long at high tide flooding a 
beleagured Europe, might be slowly repelled, and from these 
proceeded the military science and the aptitude for strain 
which made the advance of 2,000 miles upon the Holy Land 
possible. The consequences of this last and third factor in 
the re-awakening of Europe were so many and so fundamen- 
tal that I can give but a list of them here. 

The West, still primitive, discovered the intensive culture, 
the accumulated wealth, the fixed civilized traditions of the 
Greek empire and of the town of Constantinople. It discov- 
ered also, in a vivid new experience, the East. The mere cov- 
ering of so much land, the mere seeing of so many sights by 
a million men expanded and broke the walls of the mind of 
the dark ages. 

The Mediterranean came to be covered with Christian ships 
and took its place again with fertile rapidity as the great 
highway of exchange. 

Europe awoke. All architecture is transformed, and, that 
quite new thing, the Gothic, arises. The conception of repre- 
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sentative government, monastic in origin, fruitfully transferred 
to civilian soil, appears in the institutions of Christendom, 
The vernacular languages appear, and with them the begin- 
nings of our literature. The Tuscan, the Castilian, the Langue 
D'Oc, the Northern French, somewhat later the English, Even 
the primitive tongues that had always had vitality, the Celtic 
and the German, begin to take on new creative powers and 
to produce a new literature. That fundamental institution of 
Europe, the University, arises, first in Italy, immediately after 
in Paris, which becomes the type and centre of the scheme. 

The central civil governments begin to correspond to their 
natural limits, the English monarchy is fixed, the French king- 
dom is coalescing, the Spanish regions will soon combine, and 
the Middle Ages are born. 

The flower of that capital experiment in the history of our 
race was the thirteenth century. Edward I., Alphonso of Cas- 
tile, St. Louis of France, Innocent III., were the types of its 
governing manhood. Everywhere Europe was renewed, there 
were new white walls round the cities, new white Gothic 
churches in the towns, new castles on the hills, law codified, 
the classics rediscovered, the questionings of philosophy sprung 
to activity and producing in their first vigor, as it were, the 
summit of expository power in St. Thomas; surely the high- 
est and most virile intellect which our blood has given to the 
world. 

Two notes mark the time for any one who is acquainted 
with its building, its letters, and its wars: a note of youth 
and a note of content. Europe was imagined to be at last 
achieved, and that ineradicable dream of a permanent and sat- 
isfactory society seemed to have taken on flesh and to have 
come to live for ever among Christian men. 

No such permanence and no such good is permitted to 
humanity, and the great experiment, as I have called it, was 
destined to fail. 

While it still flourished, all that is specially characteristic 
of our European descent and nature stood visibly present in 
the daily life, and in the large as in the small institutions of 
Europe. 

Our property in land and instruments was well divided 
among many or all; we had produced the peasant; we main- 
tained the independent craftsman; we founded co-operative 
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industry. In arms that military type arose which lives upon 


the virtues proper to arms and detests the vices arms may 


breed. In general, an intense and living appetite for truth, a 
perception of reality, invigorated those generations. They saw 
what was before them; they called things by their names; 
never was political or social formula less divorced from fact, 
never was the mass of our civilization better welded—and in 
spite of all this the thing did not endure. 

By the middle of the fourteenth century the decaying of 
the flower was tragically apparent. New elements of cruelty 
tolerated, of mere intrigue successful, of emptiness in philo- 
sophical phrase and of sophistry in philosophical argument 
marked the turn of the tide. Not an institution of the thir- 
teenth century but the fourteenth debased it; the Papacy 
professional and a prisoner, the parliaments tending to oli- 
garchy, the popular ideals dimmed in the minds of the rulers, 
the new and vigorous and democratic monastic orders already 
touched with mere wealth and beginning also to change—but 
these last can always and do always restore themselves. 

Upon all this came the enormous accident of the Black 
Death. Here half the people, there a third, there again a 
quarter died; from that additional blow the great experiment 
of the Middle Ages could not recover. 

Men clung to their ideal for yet another hundred and fifty 
years. The vital forces it had developed carried Europe from 
one material perfection to another; the art of government, 
the sphere of letters, the technique of sculpture and of paint- 
ing, here raised by a better vision, there degraded by a worse 
one, everywhere developed and grew manifold. But the su- 
preme achievement of the thirteenth century was seen to be 
ephemeral, and in the fifteenth it was apparent that the at- 
tempt to found a satisfied and simple Europe had failed. 

The full causes of that failure cannot be analysed. One 
may say that science and history were too slight; that the 
material; side of life was insufficient; that the full knowledge 
of the past which is necessary to permanence was lacking, or 
one may say that the ideal was too high for men. I should 
personally incline to believe that wills other than those of 
mortals were in combat for the soul of Europe, as they are 
in combat for the souls of individual men, and that in this 
spiritual battle fought over our heads perpetually, some acci- 
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dent of the struggle had turned it against us for a time. If 
that suggestion be fantastic (which no doubt it is) at any 
rate none other is valid. 

With the end of the fifteenth century there was to come a 
supreme test and temptation. To the provinces of Europe, 
shaken by an intellectual tempest of physical discovery, dis- 
turbed by an.abrupt and undigested enlargement in the ma- 
terial world, in physical science and in the knowledge of an- 
tiquity, as to be offered, a fruit of which each might taste 
if it would, but the taste of which would lead, if it were 
acquired, to evils no citizen of Europe then dreamt of; to 
things which even the criminal intrigues and the cruel tyrants 
of the fifteenth century would have shuddered to contemplate 
and to a disaster which very nearly overset our ship of his- 
tory and very nearly lost us forever its cargo of letters, of 
philosophy and of all our other powers. 

That disaster is commonly called ‘“‘The Reformation.” I 
will deal with it in my next paper. I shall not there pretend 
to analyse its material causes, for I doubt if those causes were 
material in even a determining fraction. I shall rather describe 
the event; I shall show how the ancient and civilized bound- 
aries of Europe stood firm under the storm; how that storm 
might have ravaged no more than those outlying parts newly 
incorporated—never sufficiently penetrated perhaps with the 
Faith and the proper habits of ordered men—the outer Ger- 
manies and Scandinavia. I shall point out that this disaster 
would have been upon a scale not too considerable and that 
Europe might quickly have righted herself after the gust had 
passed, had not one exception of capital moment marked the 
intensest crisis of the storm, to wit: the defection of Britain. 
I shall ask the reader to remark that, conversely to this loss 
of an ancient province of the Empire, one district and one 
alone, which the Empire had not known, stood the strain and 
preserved the continuity of Christian tradition: that district 
was Ireland. 

In later papers I shall attempt to show what consequences 
certainly followed from an evil the full harvest of which we 
have not yet wholly reaped, and which, though now it is 
working to its end, has tainted and embittered the true life 
of Europe for now four hundred years. 
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CARMELO’S MIDNIGHT MASS. 


BY CHARLOTTE MORTON. 


Devotees say : 

To this day 

Father Junipero Serra, 

Comes from his grave 

Where grasses wave 
Entwined with sweet madeira. 


Once each year 

Does he appear 

A midnight Mass to say— 
To Carlos, the saint, 

Of the mission quaint 

In the hills of Monterey. 


The mustard stalks 

Part as he walks 

With spirit congregation— 
A spectre bright 

With soul alight 

In heavenly contemplation. 


Slowly they pass— 

The dark-haired lass, 
Grandame and grandsire hoary, 
Father, mother, 

Sister, brother— 

Bathed in spectral glory. 


Softly and light 
Treads the neophyte 
His voice to stars ascending ; 
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Inspired by stories 
Of the glories 
The padre’s faith is lending. 


Flambeaux burn 

At every turn, 

And there are censers swinging 
Among the file 

That down the aisle 

Latin chants are singing. 


Faith sublime 

On songs divine 

Lifts to stars unending, 
Soon to end 

As starlight bends 

To a day ascending. 


Softly tells 

The sacring bell; 

Ite missa est is spoken, 

For sere and gray 

Has dawned the day 

And rank and file are broken. 


Lying down 

In the ground, 

Junipero soon is sleeping ; 
Upor his grave 

Wild tar-weeds wave 

A lonely vigil keeping. 


The Mass is sung, 

And night is done— 

The owls hide in the shadow 
Of the ground 

That Serra found 

Hard by the Bay Carmelo. 








SIR CALIDORE 
A PAPER FOR GIRLS. 


BY EMILY HICKEY. 


u2IR CALIDORE was one of the Knights of Faéry- 
@ land; Faéryland, which was ruled over by a 
Queen “of excellent beauty,” ‘‘a most royal 
Queen or Empress,” as well as a ‘‘ most virtu- 
a ous and beautiful lady,” even the great Gloriana. 
In Giesiens, Spenser shows us that Glory will one day be the 
reward of work faithfully done and suffering bravely borne. 
The story of the knights of Faéryland is told in one of the 
most beautiful of the longer English poems, The Facry Queene.* 
In a letter written to his friend, Sir Walter Raleigh, Spenser 
tells us what his intention was in writing this poem. It was 
‘to fashion a gentleman or noble person in virtuous and gen- 
tle discipline.” Spenser felt that the end of Poetry, as another 
friend of his, Sir Philip Sidney, had said, was ‘“‘to teach and 
delight,” and so he chose a form which he believed would 
teach his hearers as well as delight them, and wrote in most 
beautiful verse an allegory which had as its outside subject 
the History of Arthur, the great British hero, about whom, 
as he tells us, so many had written, and of whom, as you 
know, a great modern poet, Tennyson, has had so much to 
say. In Arthur, Spenser portrays the perfect knight, the one 
in whom all the virtues are found in their perfection, the vir- 
tues which together make Virtue or Goodness itself, called by 
Spenser Magnificence, 

“For the more variety of the history,” Spenser intended 
to show us twelve knights, each an exemplification of one of 
the “twelve moral virtues” included in Virtue, or Magnifi- 





* For my purpose it seemed unnecessary to notiee the fact that The Faéry Queene is a 
double allegory, in which various historical persons and historical incidents are dealt with, 
This historical side is not so prominent in the Sixth Book, the Legend of Courtesy, as in 
some of the others. I have not thought it necessary to touch on Spenser’s having seen, in 
Gloriana, not merely Glory, but the highly idealized Queen of England. 
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cence itself, and the poem, when complete, was to consist of 
twelve Books, each Book containing the adventures of one of 
the Knights. Every one of these knights was bound to the 
Queen to fulfill perfectly his own particular quest, letting noth- 
ing turn him back, but going on faithfully to the end. But 
the poem was never finished, and we possess only six Books 
of it. These contain the adventures of (1) ‘The Knight of 
Holiness,” (2) “ The Knight of Temperance,” (3) ‘The Knight 
of Chastity,” (4) “The Knights of Friendship,” (5) ‘The 
Knight of Justice,” and (6) “ The Knight of Courtesy,” of 
whose adventures I am now going to speak. 

Where is Faéryland? It is a country that we know well, 
and yet we cannot define its limits or fix its boundaries; for 
it has no locality, and no special name, but is shown to us by 
the great “shaping spirit of Imagination,” a spirit who can 
indeed show us its lofty hills and pleasant valleys, its deep 
and strong rivers, its stately trees, its fair flowers, and the 
tender green of its pastures. In this land also, there may be 
found great jagged rocks, and barren places, and desolation 
that has never known the smile of the tempered sunshine. 

Imagination, the Shaper, can people this land with many 
folk, and show us how some of them have set themselves on 
the side of right and justice; and some, too, who are trying 
to put down right and destroy justice, and put bitter for 
sweet, and darkness for light, and evil for good. And yet we 
know that right is stronger than wrong, and bye-and-bye must 
triumph; and we know that each person who puts himself or 
herself on the side of right is hastening on the day when that 
triumph shall be complete. For the Queen of that land is the 
glorious one, the very Glory itself, and she reigns by right 
divine, and that right none can overthrow. And one day, 
Virtue and Glory shall take hands forever, and neither Sin nor 
Death shall part them. This is what Spenser meant when he 
said that one day Arthur was to possess Gloriana. To us, as 
Catholics, the allegory has a still deeper meaning, a wider 
significance, than it could have had, or can have, to those un- 
happily deprived of the Catholic Faith. 

Let us now ask our teacher, our poet, Edmund Spenser, 
what he has to tell us about courtesy. We shall find that he 
has many things to say. 

Where does our poet place Courtesy? Among “the moral 
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virtues.” This means that he does not look upon it as merely 
a pleasant thing, something that is to be desired, but yet can 
be dispensed with; but as a virtue necessary to form the 
character of the good man. Listen to what he says, in invok- 
ing the Muses: 


Amongst them all grows not a fairer flower 
Than is the blossom of comely courtesy ; 
Which, though it on a lowly stalk do bower, 
Yet brancheth forth in brave nobility, 

And spreads itself through all civility.* 


But virtue’s seat is deep within the mind, 
And not in outward shows, but inward thoughts defined. 


Inward thoughts. Spenser goes to the very root of the 
matter. True courtesy is indeed not merely in outward shows, 
but in inward thoughts. So it may be that some one who 
has what is called “no manner,” and yet thinks of his or her 
fellows with all honor and kindness, may be really more cour- 
teous than one who is prominently “polite.” But, as inward 
thoughts do reveal themselves in outward deeds, so, I think, 
it is not common to find a cold and repellent manner with a 
heart that is full of love. 

Spenser gives us the etymology of the word courtesy. 


Of Court, it seems, men Courtesy do call. 

For that it there most useth to abound; 

And well beseemeth that in Princes’ hall 

That virtue should be plentifully found 

Which of all goodly manners is the ground, 

And root of civil conversation. (4 ¢. the intercourse 
of citizens). 


Those who are leaders, princes, that is, First, or Foremost, 
dwell at Court. Leaders of men are bound to be the ones 
most strongly to express, most strongly to show forth, all 
goodness, which is all beauty. In schools we notice, do we 
not, how to some of the girls belong pre-eminently the quali- 


* Civility here means civil life. 
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ties of leadership; some naturally acquire that influence over 
their comrades which comes from the possession of these quali- 
ties, and hence they have, consciously or unconsciously, a 
great responsibility, for in the leaders “‘ virtue should be plen- 
tifully found.” 

The name of Calidore, the Knight of Courtesy, is signifi- 
cant; Calidore, the beautiful gift; indeed a beautiful gift for 
all. See what the Knight of Courtesy is; a man full of gifts 
and graces. 


But mongst them all was none more courteous knight 
Than Calidore, beloved over-all. 

In whom, it seems, that gentleness of spright 

And manners mild were planted natural ; 

To which he adding comely guise withal 

And gracious speech, did steal men’s hearts away ; 
Natheless thereto he was full stout and tall, 

And well approved in battelous affray, 

That him did much renown, and far his fame display. 


Nor was there Knight, nor was there Lady found 
In Faéry court, but him did dear embrace 

For his fair usage and conditions sound, 

The which in all men’s liking gained place, 

And with the greatest purchased greatest grace; 
Which he could wisely use, and well apply, 

To please the best, and th’ evil to embase; 

For he loathed leasing [lying] and base flattery, 
And loved simple truth and steadfast honesty. 


Calidore is comely to look on, and gracious in his speech; 
he is strong and tall, and brave in battle. Eyes delight in 
“comely guise,’ and ears love “gracious speech”; but this is 
not enough; we need that the Knight should be “well ap- 
proved in battelous array.” For the Knight of Courtesy is 
no “carpet knight”; he is as strong as he is comely and 
gracious. Power underlies his beauty; strength is at the heart 
of his grace. 

Like the other knights of Faéryland, Calidore has his 
special “quest!” A special deed is to be done, which is to 
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crown his life with a special glory. To the Knight of Justice, 
Sir Artegal, he explains what that quest is: 


“The Blatant Beast,” quoth he, “I do pursue, 
And through the world incessantly do chase, 
Till I him overtake, or else subdue— 


It is a monster bred of hellish race.” 
The monster had often injured, “good knights and 
ladies true.” 
Of evil race and evil birth. 
Into this wicked world he forth was sent 
To be the plague and scourge of wretched men, 
Whom with vile tongue and venemous intent, 
He sore doth *wound, and bite, and cruelly torment. 


This Blatant Beast is so called from the terrible noise of 
his thousand tongues, all agreeing in spite and malice, with 
which he bays and barks. In the Blatant Beast, Spencer per- 
sonifies the power of Infamy, Detraction or Scandal. Cali- 
dore is to tame this evil thing, as true courtesy can do. 
Courtesy that springs from the heart can give no place to 
detraction; the truly courteous man or woman cannot away 
with backbiting or slander; we may even say that true 
courtesy avoids that gossip which so often is the beginning of 
scandal, just as it also does what it can to shield people from 
harsh censure and misunderstanding, be it wilful or careless. 
For what, after all, is courtesy but another name for a mani- 
festation of that charity for which all of us are bound to 
strive ? 

Calidore has many other adventures, in which he proves 
the power of courtesy; but nothing stays him from the special 
work he has to do. His work is the taming of the Blatant 
Beast, and everything else that he does is, as it were, only 
taken on the way. When the Blatant Beast carries off the 
lady Serena, Calidore forces him to forgo his prey; but, 
though Serena is wounded, Calidore does not stay beside her. 
In her own knight she has one who will give her the help 
she needs, and the care; and there is fine courtesy in not 
taking away from another the opportunity of serving one 
whom he loves and who would best love to receive help and 
care from his hand. 
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I am necessarily obliged to pass over much that is of 
great interest,as I must go on to the injury inflicted on 
Arthur’s Squire, Timias, by the tooth of the Blatant Beast. 
The brave Squire set upon the Beast, 


And charged him so fierce and furiously 

That his great force unable to endure, 

He forced was to turn from him and fly; 

Yet ere he fled, he with his tooth impure 

Him heedless bit, the whiles he was thereof secure, 


That is, Timias was over confident, and off his guard. 
The power of Detraction may touch those who feel most safe 
from it. 

The beautiful Serena, by mischance separated from her 
knight, was brought by Arthur, along with his own Squire, 
Timias, to a little Hermitage, where there lived a holy Religious, 
who had once been a doughty knight, but now lived the life 
of a hermit, as free from care as a bird. The wounded ones 
were too weak and ill to move on, and so Arthur left them 
in the Hermit’s care, while he went on his way. Let us see 
what Spenser says of the suffering inflicted by Infamy, the 
evil thing that has a poisonous, often a deadly bite: 


No wound which warlike hand of enemy — 
Inflicts with dint of sword, so sore doth light 
As doth the poisonous sting which infamy 
Infixeth in the name of noble wight, 
‘ ° ‘ ‘ Such hurts are hellish pain. 


Such were the wounds the which that Blatant Beast 
Made in the bodies of that Squire and Dame; 

And being such, were now much more increast 
For want of taking heed unto the same. 


When one’s good name is touched, he suffers more than 
we can tell. When we repeat a story that tells against any 
one’s character, repeat it unnecessarily, we are doing a mis-— 
chief that we never can undo. And if the story is untrue, 
or even only exaggerated, we are committing a sin that is 
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very great. We may do all we can to contradict the tale, 
and to prevent it from spreading, but the spoken word can 
never, never be recalled. We cannot tell what influences we 
have set to work against our victim, for a victim indeed he is, 
nor what evil or deadly fruit the seed we have sown, per- 
haps in the merest thoughtlessness, may one day bear. 

Spenser means even more than this; he implies, as we 
shall see, that if people lay themselves open to scandal, they 
may suffer, even terribly, in the risk to their. geod name, as 
well as in the injury to their character. 

Though the Hermit duly dressed the rankling weends of his 
two patients, and tended them with all the skill of the leech- 
craft in which he had learned to be an adept, he found that 
the festered wounds seemed past the help of surgery, 


And rather needed to be disciplined 

With wholesome rede of sad sobriety, 

To rule the stubborn rage of passion blind, 

Give salves to every sore, but counsel to the mind. 


You see here that Spenser, in his great earnestness, drops 
the veil of allegory, and tells us the truth out straight and 
plain. 

The Hermit took Timias and Serena apart, and showed 
them how they must work for their own healing, and set 
their own will to cure their malady. And what he tells them 
is, in brief, that they must practice self-control and avoid 
occasions of scandal. We remember the words of our Lord, 
** Woe to that man by whom the scandal cometh,” (Matt. 18). I 
cannot dwell on the episode of Mirabella, the discourteous 
lady, who says, “To love myself I had learned in school,” 
showing how the root of discourtesy is the love of self, or, 
in other words, the deadly sin of pride. I must go on to 
Calidore, who is now to enter on a kind of life very different 
from the life of courts and camps. He has pursued the monster, 
neither by day nor night suffering him to rest, and giving himself 
only what repose was absolutely necessary for the needs of 
nature; coursing the Beast from court to city, from city to 
town, and on “to private farms.”’ Calidore follows him, even 
to the happy and peaceful shepherd folds. 
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There, on a day, as he pursued the chase, 

He chanced to spy a sort of shepherd grooms, 
Playing on pipes, and carolling apace, 

The while their beasts there in the budded brooms 
Beside them fed, and nipt the tender blooms. 


In answer to Sir Calidore’s inquiries as to whether they 
have seen the Blatant Beast, they tell him that no such 
Beast have they seen, and offer him food and drink, seeing 
the plight that he is in after his ceaseless pursuit. He ac- 
cepts their courtesy, and sits down among them. He sees 
the beautiful Pastorella, her who is destined to be the lady of 
his heart. Dressed in home-dyed green and crowned with 
flowers, she sits,a queen among the shepherds, who sing the 
praise of her beauty, a beauty which is of the soul as well as 
of the body, Melibeus, her reputed father, invites Calidore 
to his home, and treats him with all courteous hospitality. The 
knight, charmed with the sweet content and beauty of the 
shepherds’ life, asks their leave to remain among them for 
a time. We must remember that he has come among them 
while on his quest; he has not turned aside from the work 
of his life; it is inthe pursuit of the Blatant Beast that he has 
come upon this abode of tender peace. The lovely country 
life attracts him, draws him to it; there is peace and purity in 
the clean, sweet air, and in the clean, sweet lives around 
him. And yet, and yet, he is surely wrong in entertaining 
the possibility of making a more than brief sojourn in that 
rest and quiet, out of which he might well pass, refreshed, 
and with new vigor for his work. . 

He seems for the moment to forget that he cannot re- 
main there. He has set his hand to the plow, and the tale 
of his furrows is not yet completed. Therefore he has no 
right to the repose that comes to those whose special work 
is done; no right to dwell among those who have a work 
to do that is not his. 

As we shall see, he is not to be allowed to rest while 
his work is unaccomplished. We shall see how trouble comes 
upon him, as God mercifully sends trouble to His children, 
when they need to be quickened into perfect life. 

Calidore comes to love Pastorella very dearly, and woos 
her as knights woo their ladies, not at first recognizing that 
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his courtly way is strange to her and even repels her. He 
is quick to find this out, and taking the dress of a shepherd, 
woos her in a way that she well understands; helping her 
and protecting her as he well can do. His love, which is the 
root of courtesy, has taught him to adapt himself to what is 
around him. Itis always a fine kind of courtesy which teaches 
us not to insist on our own forms, but, keeping the lovely 
spirit, to use the forms of those among whom we are. 

Pastorella has another lover, one Coridon, and Spenser 
shows the contrast between him and his Knight of Courtesy. 
When Calidore was present, Coridon would lour at him, and 
bite his lip: whereas Calidore would do all that he could to 
commend Coridon to the grace of Pastorella. 


And oft, when Coridon unto her brought 

Of little sparrows stolen from their nest, 

Or wanton squirrels in the woods far sought, 
Or other dainty thing for her addrest, 

He would commend his gift, and make the best. 


Calidore’s courtesy teaches him not merely not to under- 
value the gifts of his rival, but even to commend them. Into 
everything he carries his exquisite courtesy; and at last he 
wins the love of Pastorella. Happy in his love, he delays; 
he leaves his quest unfulfilled; and this must not be. An in- 
cident that proved the courage of Calidore and the cowardice 
of Coridon was the occasion of the dismissal of Coridon from 
the thoughts of Pastorella, who saw now that Calidore was 
the true man who was to win her. But the time was come 
when Calidore must no longer delay; the time when, by the 
breaking up of his peaceful life, he is forced to go on his 
quest. 


It fortuned one day, when Calidore 

Was hunting in the woods (as was his trade) 

A lawless people, Brigands height of yore, 

That never used to live by plow or spade, 

But fed on spoil and booty which they made 

Upon their neighbors which did nigh them border, 
The dwelling of these shepherds did invade, 

And spoiled their houses and themselves did murder, 
And drove away their flocks, with other much disorder. 
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The dwelling of old Melibeus was despoiled, and all his 
people were led away captive. Among them was Pastorella, 
‘sorrowful and sad, most sorrowful, most sad.” 

They are taken by the Brigands to their island dwelling 
there to remain until the opportunity shall come for selling 
them to merchants who would either keep them in durance or 
sell them again. When Calidore returns he is nearly mad with 
grief and anger, and goes to seek for Pastorella. Through his 
courtesy, shown even to the Brigands, he obtains tidings of 
her, and finally delivers her, bringing her to the castle of 
Belgard, and leaving her to the care of Sir Bellamour and 
his wife, who, later on are proved to be the parents, to whom, 
for many years, she had been lost. With the time of the 
returning strength of his beloved, after the shock of her loss 
and danger, there comes to Sir Calidore the sense that he 
has failed in his duty: 


Then gan Sir Calidore him to advise 

Of his first quest, which he had Iong forlore; 
Ashamed to think how he that enterprize 

The which the Faéry Queen had long afore 
Bequeathed to him, forslacked had so sore; 

That much he feared lest reproachful blame 

With foul dishonour him mote blot therefore; 

Besides the loss of so much loos [renown] and fame 
As through the world thereby should glorify his name. 


We have to learn that not pleasure, not the purest and 
sweetest earthly love, but the doing of our duty, however 
hard it may be, must be our end and aim: so Calidore must 
leave the one he loves the best and finish the work appointed 
for him. 

Spenser indicates that some abuses were found; he also 
indicates, or rather implies, how evilly abuses may be dealt 
with, It is not many years since the foul slanders propa- 
gated by the tools of Henry the Eighth were shown to be 
indeed foul slanders. And this was done through the study 
of State documents which were for a very long time not to 
be got at, as, we must be thankful to know, they are now. 
We also see how Spenser thinks that abuses, if such exict, 
ought not to be dealt with. In the next stanza we see what 
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he thinks of the way in which the evil Beast, Infamy, or 
Slander, dealt with the beauty and the glory of our churches: 


From thence into the sacred church he broke, 

And robbed the chancel, and the desks down threw, 
And Altars fouled, and Blasphemy spoke, 

And th’ Images, for all their goodly hue, 

Did cast to ground, whilst none was them to rue; 
So all confounded and disordered there. 


In a narrow place Sir Calidore overtakes the Beast, and 
the combat between them rages fast and strong. The terrible 
mouth with its thousand tongues and its thousand voices is 
open wide. The poisonous tongues of serpents are among 
them, and wrong words and hateful things are spoken of good 
and bad alike, of low and high. Neither emperors nor kings 
did the Beast spare: 


But either blotted them with infamy, 
Or bit them with his hateful teeth of injury. 


Grinding and biting, and throwing forth his venom, the 
Beast rages; but his raging is to be in vain; for the more 
he rages, the more the strength of Sir Calidore increases. 
Reviled and railed at with bitter terms of sharpest infamy, 
accusations of lying brought against one who Kad always 
cleaved to the truth, at last the force of the champion of 
right prevailed and the Blatant Beast was muzzled with surest 
iron, and his blasphemous tongue shut up from injuring. 

So Courtesy, the great fine Courtesy of Love and Charity, 
breaks the power of Infamy, of Scandal, of Detraction, which 
cannot be at large where Courtesy is master. 

Let us think a little now about courtesy in our own life, 
in the life we lead in the world. It is sometimes said that 
the age we live in is a cold and unheroic one, differing ter- 
ribly from the old days of faith and fervor. But though 
there may be much coldness and hardness and selfishness, 
there is also to be found high ideal and noble deed. We are 
surrounded by great goodness and self-sacrifice, though we 
are often so slow in perceiving it. The light that streams 
from the Face of Our Blessed Lord, the light reflected in the 
faces of those great and glorious saints of His, and from their 
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faces refracted also, is seen, however faintly, on many a face 
among us. And it is seen also, thank God, among those who, 
belonging indeed to the soul of the Church, from unhappy 
circumstances, for which they are not responsible, do not yet 
belong to her body. And it behooves us Catholics, who have 
the glorious light and liberty of the full revelation of the 
Lord, in His Church, and all the marvelous privileges of 
Church life, to show forth in all possible ways, the beauty of 
the unstained ideal of Catholicity. 

There is in our time much real and refined courtesy, though 
there are, no doubt, not a few who do not seem to realize 
how it is not fine manner and pleasant address, but a river 
flowing from the source of goodness, and making the country 
of its course as pleasant as fair. 

What does Spenser say about the attaining of this virtue ? 


Thereto great help Dame Nature’s self doth lend, 

For some so goodly gracious are by kind, 

That every action doth them much commend, 

And in the eyes of men great liking find, 

Which others that have greater skill in mind 

Though they enforce themselves, cannot attain: 

For everything to which one is inclined 

Doth best become, and greatest grace doth gain: 

Yet praise likewise deserve good thews [virtues] 
enforced with pain. 


We all feel the truth of this. To some of us things come 
easily and naturally, which for others are to be won only by 
great and ceaseless effort. But there is high praise, and from 
the Lips of the Highest, for those who struggle to attain what 
is hard indeed for them. 

Our poet teaches us to bear ourselves aright: 


To all of each degree as doth behoove. 


Here we have the very important recognition of degree: 
some amongst us are the elders; some are naturally placed 
higher by the possession of wider knowledge and greater ex- 
perience; some by the gift of greater talents; some by the 
gift of genius. Surely to some a special reverence is due; a 
reverence by no means inconsistent with the tenderest and 
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frankest intimacy—a reverence over and above that which 
all of us owe to one another. So we have one kind of 
courtesy for equals and another for superiors. In school life 
we have the relation of scholar to teacher, and of teacher 
to scholar; these taking, for the time being, the lower and 
the higher degree. In school life we recognize the absolute 
need of obedience to rule; that obedience without which 
things are unworkable; but we do not always recognize how 
important is here the exercise of courtesy; for, while obedi- 
ence carries out commands, courtesy carries out wishes; and 
the more refined courtesy carries out wishes that have not 
been as yet expressed. It makes a great difference in the 
smoothness and beauty of life whether it be or be not neces- 
sary for wishes to become commands, In the little world of 
school, as in our home life, we have many opportunities for 
the exercise of courtesy; in our gentleness, our quiet move- 
ment when such is needed; and, on the other hand, in our 
vital and vivid entering into the heartiness of sport as well as 
the heartiness of work. This, of course, I am not going to 
dwell upon; for it is the spirit of courtesy that we are think- 
ing of, and there is no one who can lay down the law as to 
its manifestation. Courtesy is a law-making power, and has 
nothing to do with a mere book of etiquette. 

Those who have the spirit will show it; they cannot do 
otherwise. 

There are two very well-known historical anecdotes which 
I should like to say a word or two about, as bearing on this 
subject. One is that of the young man who laid down his rich 
cloak before his queen, when her steps were stayed by the 
mire in her path. It was a pretty action and graceful, though, 
I think, smacking more of courtliness than of courtesy. Per- 
haps we should care more about the story if the lady had not 
been a queen. We may compare the story with another, the 
story of a knight lying wounded to death in battle, and giving 
to a poor soldier the draught that should have slaked his own 
dying thirst. You may say that this was humanity, not merely 
courtesy. I reply by asking what is the highest courtesy but 
the truest humanity ? Let us think how the action was done. 
There was no assertion, implicit or direct, of there being any 
sacrifice in the giving up of this precious draught; no ‘‘I need 
it sorely, but I will give it up.” We know how some people 
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seem as if they could not make even a little sacrifice without 
in some way trying to impress upon others that they are offer- 
ing up a perfect holocaust. 

Again, there was no polite variation from truth; no ‘‘I do 
not want it; I do not care about it.” Simple and direct in 
their truth, as tender in their courtesy, the words came: ‘‘ Thy 
need is greater than mine.” 

This was the last deed of him whom, in very great proba- 
bility, if not in absolute certainty, Spenser, with fine apprecia- 
tion of a character noble, brave, and generous, took for the 
Knight who was to express by life and deed the grace of 
Courtesy; the brave soldier, the true gentleman, Philip Sidney. 

For each of us the work of life must be, in some form or 
other, the breaking of the power of evil, as Calidore’s was the 
taming of the Blatant Beast; and we are breaking the power 
of the evil by every assertion of the good, whether in thought 
or word or deed. In our early life we have to spend much 
time in preparation for the future of our life here; whether 
bye-and-bye we are to engage in some great and noble conflict, 
or to lead a simple life and gentle, showing forth without vis- 
ible effort the strength and the glory of our Faith; or to live 
the life of Religion which moves in time to the bells of God. 
Our Savior and Master gave up His glory, gave up His life 
that the might of evil might be destroyed. Let us tread in 
His footsteps and in the footsteps of those who have followed 
Him. To do our work well the important condition is that we 
be good and true in ourselves; to do good we should be good. 
Our ideal of great manhood and great womanhood is not the 
exaggeration of one virtue, the preponderance of one quality, 
however noble and beautiful such may be; but the happy 
union and perfect balance of all. It is the balanced mind alone 
that can possess any virtue in its true development. As in 
The Faéry Queene we have the Knights of Holiness, Tem- 
perance, Justice, Chastity, Friendship, and Courtesy, so we see 
that courtesy is possessed in its fullness by one who is holy, 
just, pure, temperate, loyal. Courtesy is the outcome of the 
casting out of self; not polish, not politeness, but the higher 
grace, which fits its possessor for the Court that is greater 
than the courts of earthly rulers. Blessed indeed are those to 
whom is given entrance to that Court; in which one day is 
better above thousands. 
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A NEW “ HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS.” 


JOHN J. BURKE, C.S.P. 


6 Eee egg) UTSIDE the course of Christian. doctrine, there 
7 > Ye: is no study, to our mind, more important in 
| feed js our Catholic schools than that of English litera- 
ture. For literature, as Newman puts it, is a 
; national and historical fact. It is the voice of 
the nation, past and present. It expresses the life of the 
world which all of us must share, in which we will be placed, 
and by which we must inevitably be affected. To be able to 
measure it correctly, to interpret it wisely; to make it the 
handmaid of that revealed knowledge of Catholic faith—a 
helper not uato worldliness nor mere intellectualism but unto 





‘salvation, is a part of the necessary equipment of every intel- 


ligent Catholic to-day. Never was such equipment more vitally 
necessary than it is now, because of the wealth and cheapness 
of reading matter. Hence when the present volume came to 
us for consideration, stamped as A Text Book of English 
Literature for Catholic Schools,* we judged it worthy of lengthy 
notice. 

Since our literature is the record of our life as a people 
(we speak now of the English-speaking world as a whole and 
will so speak for the purpose of illustration) it will be seen at 
once that into the creation of that literature has entered a 
thousand and one influences—religious, moral, social, histori- 
cal, political, scientific, personal—all that go to make up the 
life of an individual or a nation. Our first ‘great classics, 
thus stamped with the character of those who created them, 
are Protestant, not Catholic. As a whole, since their creators 
were not without Catholic influence and could not be, they 
agree in their great broad lines with the fundamentals of 
Catholic teaching; they have much of the Catholic spirit; but 
they were written by Protestants, not Catholics; and in as much 


*A Text Book of English Literature for Catholic Schools, By Rev. W. H. Sheran. 
New York: American Book Company. . 
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as Protestantism has of itself anything positive, this classical 
Eaglish literature is marked by it. 

Since it is true, then, that a literature may be characteristi- 
cally pagan or Mohammed or Catholic or Protestant—that it 
will be such as were the men and women who created it—it is 
vitally important for the Catholic student, to know this, 
More important than the knowledge of any or of all authors, 
is the knowledge of what literature is; of the canons that 
govern it, lest he be taken up into the whirlpool of ‘‘life’’ 
and be drowned therein. 

Such a knowledge is particularly necessary for a Catholic, 
for Catholicism to-day alone cherishes and defends Christian 
truth. Two generations ago Protestants retained and defended 
much of it; to-day as an organized body they have capitu- 
lated in the face of a sceptical world. More and more evi- 
dent is it that the battle lies between Catholicism and a gen- 
teel scepticism. More and more evident is it that in order to 
make our literature, that is our life, Christian we must adhere 
to the principles of Catholic faith in every department of life. 
As Christianity revolutionized the spiritual world—so has it 
put its own obligations, its own rules upon literature which 
is essentially spiritual, for it is the worthy expression of an 
author’s own thoughts, 

That a Catholic student should be led to-expect that all 
real literature is Catholic in the sense that it re-echoes or 
lives up to Catholic teaching, or that he should read only 
works that would pass such an examination, would be absurd. 
He must know that literature is life, and that we live in a 
sinful world and a vale of tears. He cannot be brought up 
without a knowledge of the world—else to his undoing the 
world itself will one day teach him. 

But as he is asked to live his own Christian life with God, 
and to live it in spite of the innumerable temptations offered 
by the world, the flesh and the devil, in spite of the many 
false ideals put up before him by other men and oftentimes 
by society at large—so also must he know that the Christian 
ideals of conduct hold true in literature; that being a thing 
of the mind, the writer’s mind is not free from those obliga- 
tions which Christ has placed upon all of us. 

In other words it is of primary importance that he look 
upon things with the eye of a Christian; that to him the in- 
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terior soul is far more important than the external form; that 
art is not art unless it be born of those standards of eternal 
beauty begotten of God and, in turn, of His Divine Son, Who 
Alone is Beautiful; that the corner-stone of literature as well 
as of life is that ‘‘Satan is not a hero, nor Cain a victim, but 
pride is pride and vice is vice;” that sanctity and truth are 
the sine gua non of all creative and critical literary work. 

It would take us too long to carry out this thought to its 
fullness, and its application varies infinitely; but unless the 
Catholic student has this truth ingrained into the very fibre of 
his soul then he will be confounded in the presence of English 
literature, and it would be better for him were he never to 
undertake its study. For just as surely as he would start 
without this, just so surely would he stand helpless before au- 
thors who have championed falsehood or immorality; just so 
surely would he be led captive, as so many have been, by 
emotionalism, intellectualism, and literary hedonism. He would 
judge the mythical world of literary art to be outside the pale 
of God’s laws, and that to recognize any law therein, save the 
law of correct expression, would be to place the shackles upon 
artistic talent and kill every flight of genius. 

Everything depends upon the beginning. Never was this 
truer than in the case of the young pupil and his introduc- 
tion to reading. For whatever other questions he will have 
to deal with are subsequent to the fundamental principles laid 
down above. Adhering to these principles he will never go 
far wrong. Fortified by them he can enjoy the great treasures 
of every capable writer; he can handle safely what otherwise 
he could not touch without danger; with these as a compass 
hecan go out in safety on the sea of English thought—now 
wild with storm and passion; now unfettered seemingly by 
rule of any kind; now strong, inspiring, magnificent in its 
mighty swell and its infinite distances; now playful in its gen- 
tle waves; now peaceful and joyous in its calm. After the 
manner of the Church who has preserved the classics to the 
world—with their falsehood and their sin—so also may he en- 
rich himself with all the works of human genius. 

It is characteristic of the day, and ever was and ever will 
be characteristic of the world, to separate, as the world puts 
it, religion from every department of life. ‘‘It should keep 
within its own sphere”, says the world, which means that it 
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should not interfere with the world. Hence we have the 
separation, the positive exclusion of religion from politics— 
the State, in truth, must dictate to religion what its rights 
and privileges are, as was only yesterday illustrated in Por- 
tugal. Religion must be separated from science—the spirits 
of each are imcompatible. Religion must be separated from 
history. The best historian, it is thought by many, is the 
sceptic who believes nothing; for he “has no thesis to de- 
fend.” Religion must be separated from charity work—or 
charity work is to swallow up religion, and the only creed of 
future generations will be that of ‘‘ social service.’”’ Religion 
must be separated from education. Religion must disappear 
from society. Never must we parade in any vulgar way our 
religious belief; we are to talk with one another and to act 
as if we had no religious beliefs. It must be a closet drama 
only, with the door of the closet firmly locked, and never be 
performed in public. Religion is to be separated from litera- 
ture—of course it must be so—since religion is not to be 
recognized publicly and officially as a necessary element in a 
nation’s growth and life. 

This spirit and manner of looking at things will be recog- 
nized at once as a spirit and a manner common to many of 
our day. Both are reflected in our present-day literature, in 
book, in periodical, in the weekly and daily press. It is by 
such prevailing ideas and tendencies that men’s lives are in- 
fluenced most. It is a spirit and a manner wholly foreign to 
Christianity. No Catholic soul can accept it for one moment. 
Whatever he has to accept of it he will accept with protest 
and he will renew his spirit continually in meditating upon 
the real truth of things—the ideals and standards that Christ 
put up before the world and which alone are the true life 
of men and nations. 

To our regret we must register a criticism of this History 
of English Literature for Catholic Schools. It does not give to 
the Catholic these first fundamental principles which are neces- 
sary if he is ever to look upon literature as a Catholic should, 
It does not bring out clearly enough the first basic canons 
of appreciation and of criticism. In fact, though we do not 
like to say it, yet say it we must, it defends and champions 
the divorce of literature and of religion. And this not in a 
particular instance or particular author. If it were only this 
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we would have no complaint, for, as we have said, it is neces- 
sary for the Catholic pupil to know writers that do not 
champion Catholic teaching or Catholic morality. 

We might go further and say that in particular instances 
the author of this book does apply his Catholic sense; he 
does warn the pupil against this author or that. But when it 
comes to the more important question of principle—he does 
teach, that literature and religion are quite two distinct depart- 
ments of life. ‘‘ Literature cares most for the art,” he writes, 
that is, in opposition to sincerity and truth. He speaks of the 
view point of art as well as of morality. Writing of Princi- 
pal Fairbairn, he says: “It is not the province of the literary 
critic to follow him (Fairbairn) thither (into his advanced theo- 
logical doctrines), for art has been the fortunate or unfortunate 
handmaid of human error of all kinds, ever since Homer sang 
of divinities long since passed away, or Horace chanted of his 
mistress at the expense of any high moral standard.” 

We do not say that it is the province of the literary 
critic to follow an author into his doctrinal errors; we do 
not say it is his duty to correct every violation on the 
author’s part of the moral law—he is not a theologian, nor 
a moralist, nor an historian, nor a scientist; but we do say 
that the principles which should guide his work ought to be 
Catholic principles, and that he should take care, particularly 
in a book for young girls and boys, to place the principles— 
moral and religious—that govern all art, plainly before them, 
This he does not do. In fact the general tone of the book; the 
critics taken as authorities; the utter absence of any warning 
comment where such comment ought to be; the ill-advised 
class reading such as: Robert Elsmere, and the works of Ian 
Maclaren for devotional reading; the almost sneering tone 
employed at times about writings that might be religious, for 
example, of Young, ‘‘that he was as sincere as most writers 
who bring their churchyard contemplations to market,” and, 
“it was peculiarly characteristic of Goldsmith that the glories 
of art fade in his eyes before nature and virtue”; the pet 
use of the term “scientific” (and never religious) as one that 
of itself postulates an absorbing love of all truth—e. g. “ the 
scientific man who holds truth, absolute truth, as dear as his 
own soul’’; his ridiculous statement that the Bible might be 
greater literature if it did not so neglect art-form (p. 301); 
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comparisons that join Emerson with Solomon and Thomas 4 
Kempis; the comparative neglect of the religious, devotional 
and moral element in English prose and poetry—the failure 
to mention many a Catholic, who, though perhaps a “minor” 
author, has yet in his own ‘sphere done unequalled work in 
English, such as Crashaw, Habbington, Lionel Johnson, Emily 
Hickey; the insignificant treatment accorded to some Catholics 
who, after all, are masters of style, for example: Alice Mey- 
nell, Hilaire Belloc—al] these things point more clearly than 
words to a mind that has looked upon the art-form more than 
upon the soul, who hasthought more of how a man is dressed 
than of his real worth, who in his work as a whole, has prac- 
tically left spiritual values out of the question and treated 
literature as something quite independent of them. 

‘‘ Art is human and not mechanical. . . . Its function, 
its standard and its interpretation are all spiritual.”” We quote 
purposely a non-Catholic writer.* Since it is so essentially 
spiritual, it surely comes under the Christian law which has 
not destroyed but fulfilled all the things of nature. In Christ 
are all things created anew; every spiritual power of man has 
been reborn. The Christian soul cannot look upon anything 
that deals with life save from a Christian point of view, and 
the only positive content of Christianity, known to the world 
to-day, is Catholicism. 

The light that would bring hame these truths to the Cath- 
olic student is absent from this book. No page of it is illu- 
mined by that which makes literature, like life, intelligible. 
The pupil who would take it as a text-book, a daily guide 
which he is to study page by page, would not only be with- 
out any knowledge of literature as a real art but he would be 
bewildered and confounded, lost in this maze of authors and. 
works. For him it would be little more than a catalogue— 
perhaps worse than a bare catalogue, of names and titles, 
dates and personages. 

We will give a number of quotations. Taking them all 
in all, what, we ask, would be the ultimate effect of them on 
a pupil just beginning the study of English literature? What 
the effect on his character if he accepted some of them as 
guides to reading, to life and to conduct? 

Let us take first this very striking passage on the Bible: 

*B. F. Westcott. Lessons from Work. Pp. 445 and 449. 
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One cannot help thinking that Hebrew literature might be 
very much greater if Hebrew artists had an opportunity to 
study, let us say, under classic Greek masters, like those 
barbarians from the West—Cicero and Virgil. It will not do 
to say that the Bible is great literature because art form is 
neglected ; but rather in spite of this obvious defect, owing 
to the surpassing value of the content. So with the irregular 
poems of Riley (James Whitcomb) couched in homely, collo- 
quial phrase—the idiom of the untutored man whose heart 
and soul with their simple, intense, spontaneous passions are 
faithfully mirrored therein. (P. 301). 


To give some other estimates: “The power of imagination 
exhibited in the first two parts of Paradise Lost cannot be 
duplicated in any literature sacred or profane. Milton leaves 
Dante and Homer and Virgil far behind in the race” (p. 115). 
“It was thus with St. Augustine and St. Thomas (Aquinas) 
and in our own time with St. George Mivart” (p. 336). 

William Blake is nothing more than a literary meteor or 
shooting star. Thomas Arnold wrote: ‘‘ At its best the ex- 
quisite lyrical gift of Blake is hardly to be surpassed out of 
Shakespeare.” Emerson is “The American Solomon.” ‘He 
ranks among the great gnomic writers of the world, having 
for his literary associates such wise men as Solomon, Marcus 
Aurelius, Lord Bacon, Thomas 4 Kempis.’’ Archbishop Spald- 
ing is also among the great “‘ gnomic” writers. Well, indeed, 
has the author lived up to his boast, in the preface, of absolute 
freedom from religious bias. One wonders why he ever wrote 
a history for Catholic schools. 

Of Archbishop Spalding, it is said “‘ that he is one of the 
very few American writers whose prose product is a perma- 
nent contribution to literature.” Yet, ‘it is difficult to name 
another prose writer of America, if we except Lowell, who 
possessed such scholarship, such a refined style, etc., as Wash- 
ington Irving.” Nathaniel Hawthorne “is the most gifted of 
American authors; both he and Irving are representative men 
of letters.” Poe “stands first in American literature.” Emer- 
son is a “‘ master of prose;”’ Cooper is the “‘ American Scott;” 
Charles Warren Stoddard’s work is ‘‘ crowned with immortal 
life.” Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table “will always 
remain an English classic.” Thoreau is ‘‘one of the bright 
minor lights of English literature.” Prescott’s style is ‘‘ per- 
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fect’’; and Bancroft is ‘‘ an historian of the first order.”’ If we 
are to accept these estimates there are not a very few after all. 

“In all the literatures of the world there is no more beau- 
tiful character than Longfellow, no more inspiring and uplift- 
ing singer than Emerson, no more sympathetic painter of 
domestic felicity than Irving, no greater lover of democracy 
than Whitman” (p. 235). 

“Contemporary American verse in lyric form equals al- 
ready anything done in the Old World” (p. 236). Of Alfred 
Austin we get this searching criticism; ‘‘It is quite generally 
conceded that Alfred Austin is not so highly gifted as his 
predecessor Lord Tennyson.” 

Of orators, it is saidin one place: ‘‘It is doubtful whether 
a greater orator (than Daniel Webster) ever lived in any age 
or country” (p. 283). In another place it is said that ‘‘ Ed- 
mund Burke shares with Daniel Webster the honors of first 
place among English orators, with the advantage slightly in 
favor, perhaps, of the English Demosthenes” (p. 161). On 
Father Thomas N. Burke, O.P., Lord O’Hagen is quoted to 
the effect that “‘ No greater orator ever commanded with greater 
effect the immense resources of the English language” (p. 
291). Again, “the fire and strength of Archbishop Ireland’s 
oratory link his name with Bossuet and Demosthenes and the 
great orators of every age” (p. 304). 

How will the bewildered pupil make his way out? How 
will the Catholic pupil understand such a sentence as this 
concerning Mrs. Wilfrid Ward: ‘“‘they (her works) will remain 
as milestones on the road over which the present generation 
makes almost unawares its great transition?” What meaning, 
save one of cheap contempt has this criticism: “ still the 
cold-blooded realist cannot help thinking that if Wordsworth 
had followed the plow over his beloved landscape he might 
not have found in it so much of ecstatic loveliness or of the 
divine presence” (p. 176); or this bit of flippancy on Pat- 
more: ‘‘ His domestic life was very happy, so full of happi- 
ness that he became the poet of domestic felicity ” (p. 212). 
How will the pupil reconcile such statements as “ Popularity, 
however, is not the test of supreme artistic or poetic quality” 
(p. 238) and “the highest praise is her wide and increasing 
popularity,” (p. 308); or this, ‘‘ comparisons are useless if not 
odious” (p. 246), yet the author employs a whole page in 
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comparing Newman and Ruskin, (p. 202); or statements like 
these: ‘‘ Dryden’s Absolom and Achitophel is perhaps the greatest 
English satire,’ (p. 110), and “‘ We have no satire to compare 
with it (Letters of Junius) in English literature” (p. 161). 

Of the Catholic poet, Father Tabb, this History of English 
Literature for Catholic Schools says in one place that “‘ no 
one disputes Tabb’s rank as a great lyric poet”; in another, 
five pages on, that Tabb’s poems are “ephemeral.” It also 
gives this extended comment: 


A question arises, however, as to the driefness of his 
lyrics. Will a poem of four or five lines satisfy the de- 
mands of immortality as well as it meets the demands of 
the editor in filling the corner of a magazine? Will qual- 
ity alone suffice or mustthere be also some sustained effort ? 
Critics are apt to agree that Tabb made a serious mistake 
in giving this fragmentary character to his work. He 
should have left at least one piece of supreme quality, 
which would prove to the world that he was capable of 
sustained eftort (p. 307.) 


Now listen to a critic on Tabb whose judgment is well 
worth having: 


Every poem of Father Tabb’s harbors—or rather is—a 
separate thought, and a thought ‘‘ accepted of song.’’ This 
is fertility of a most unusual kind; it is not only quality in a 
little space, but—more remarkably-—quantity in a little space. 
For Father Tabb’s admirable things are not merely to be 
weighed; they are, most emphatically, to be counted. They 
are many. Nay, they are so many, that I doubt whether one 
of the voluminous poets, even the great ones, would easily 
make up sucha sum. Multum, non Multa has been said in 
praise of others. But that praise in no wise suits Father 
Tabb. It is for abundance that we must praise him—the 
several, separate, distinct, discreet abundance of entire brief 
lyrics. Would a slower or longer-witted poet have made of 
each of these thoughts, these fancies, these images, a longer 
poem? I cannot tell, but I think the longer-witted one would 
not have had these thoughts.* 


Catholic poets and prose writers are, as a rule, inadequately 
treated, and our Catholic inheritance in English letters receives 
* Alice Meynell, in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, February, 1920. 
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scanty justice. When we look for the phrase or the word of 
direction that would give the Catholic pupil the key to the 
right, comprehensive estimate, we do not find it. There is no 
word on the scepticism of Tennyson; nor the anti-Catholic spirit 
of Whittier or Edith Wharton, nor the anti-Christian spirit of 
Mrs. Humphery Ward—no special consideration is given to 
Catholic authors as such, but there is a special department 
devoted to “‘ Anglo-Catholic” writers, in which the ‘‘ Branch 
Theory” is most plausibly presented, and the Catholic pupil 
is informed that the Protestant Reformation accomplished very 
much good in England in advancing the standards of morals, 
He says nothing about the decay of learning subsequent to 
the Reformation, and his words on the improvement of morals 
are in strange contrast with those of Thomas Arnold concern- 
ing the same subject: 


The ancient Church, environed as it was with awe and 
mystery, spreading into unknown depths and distances in 
time and space—which might be resisted, but could not be 
despised—had passed from the land like a dream; and the 
new institution which the will of the nation had substituted 
for it, whatever might be its merits, could not as yet curb 
the pride, nor calm the passions, nor dazzle the imagination 
of England’s turbulent and gifted youth.* 


- We read that Gasquet is a “glorified humanist.” Pusey, 

on The Blessed Sacrament, receives most honorable mention. 
Bishop Hedley’s notable work on the same subject is not men- 
tioned at all. Keble, in The Prerogatives of the Priesthood, is 
a monumental work. Manning’s Eternal Priesthood, and Inter- 
nal Mission of the Holy Ghost are not permanent contributions 
to letters, because “‘the supreme artist is nowhere visible.” 
The point to be remembered is that these books by non-Catho- 
lics are recommended to the pupil, not. alone for their art- 
form (to use this a2uthor’s favorite word), but also because 
“they furnish a solid foundation for the highest theological 
and critical claims” (p. 214). 

No mention is made in the volume of such authors as: 
Anthony Trollope, Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, Adelaide 
Procter, Christina and Dante G. Rossetti, Richard Blackmore, 
Edmund Campion, Nicholas Sander, Bishop eae Richard 
B. — and Bishop Milner. 

* A Manual of English Literature (p, 251). 
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Estimates of the religious value of Catholic writers are 
studiously neglected; but of Dr. John Watson, we read: ‘His 
firm faith in the Divinity of Christ and in the Divine Revela- 
tion is a splendid tonic wherewith to minister to the diseased 
spirit of our times and pluck from the heart of modern society 
its rooted sorrow.” Is such silence on the one hand, and such 
speech on the other, fair to the Catholic student? 

The promise of the literature of the future—and think of 
what cheer it will give not only to the Catholic pupil, but to 
anyone with a reverent sense of letters—is contained in such 
works as: Jf I Were King, David Harum, and The Garden 
of Allah. 

We have wondered in vain what plan the author followed 
in placing the different writers. John Talbot Smith precedes 
Du Maurier by fifty pages; Dr. Shahan precedes Cardinal 
Gibbons, and Walt Whitman follows some fifty pages later. 
Maurice Francis Egan appears before Charles Kingsley and 
Pater, and Father Benson before Thackeray and Dickens. 

One author will be treated to criticisms from several pens; 
sometimes the criticisms vary, and the pupil must use, we sup- 
pose, his own judgment. Reading the volume one will recog- 
nize at times phrases from other authors not set in quotation 
marks. But the author prudently thought to safeguard himself 
from any conviction on the score of plagiarism. What may 
any critic say in the face of this childlike confession in the 
preface: “If the student discovers, as he is bound to do, on 
almost every page, a phrase or line or epigrammatic sentence 
without quotation marks, footnotes, or other marks of identi- 
fication, he is referred to the list of names appended to this 
preface.” So what plumage was borrowed and whence—let 
the reader find out for himself. 

So varied are the estimates at times, so plainly are some 
sentences (not marked by quotations) the thoughts of minds 
diametrically opposed, that it is evident that the author pos- 
sessed no standard of judgment. His work is without unity 
or harmony. He has picked from this man and that, and picked 
indiscriminately. We must regretfully take exception to his 
modest claim in the preface, that this, his text-book, is: ‘‘The 
most valuable yet published for the student of English litera- 
ture.” 














DEVIL’S MONEY. 


BY ALICE DEASE, 


a2HAN McGarragher and his wife stood together at 
m the kitchen door, she, in the fawn shawl] and 
velvet-banded petticoat that denoted Sunday, 
he, in his workday suit of mottled bainin. 

ES oe “Tis full early yet for you to be goin’,” he 
said, looking down at her, but she answered without raising 
her eyes. 

“It is so, but then its mission time.” 

Her face, under the soft frills of her white cap was drawn 
and lined, but neither age nor illness were written upon it. 
Unlike her neighbors, Mrs. McGarragher had never had to 
battle with want and hardship, but unlike them, too, a cross 
heavier than poverty had lain upon her for many a year. 

Her husband looked at her once again, sharply, then 
turned away his head. He had staked everything, everything 
to his very soul, to win and make her happy and one glance 
at her face was enough to proclaim to all the world the 
measure of his success. There were moments like this one 
when he would have given all he possessed to see an answer- 
ing smile on the lips that he had foved too well for nigh on 
thirty years, and yet the joy of his possessions was the only 
joy that life held for him. 

He watched her for a moment as she went from him down 
the stony path, his eyes fixed mechanically on the hand that 
held her prayer-book, till the clean kerchief folded about it 
was only a speck of white against the crimson of her skirt. 
Then, whilst she still went on down, he turned and went up 
the steep mountain side. 

There, unseen from below, he could see not only his own 
thriving possessions, but also down into the valley where, on 
a road that wound like a ribbon through the green, the rest 
of the parish were wending their way to the Church, to which 
his own wife was bound. His eyes followed her, a solitary 


figure not only on the hillside but even also when she reached 
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the road. He noted, with hands and teeth clenched in fierce 
impotence, how the others passed her by, some with scarcely 
a greeting, none with more than the barest ‘‘Good-day.” And 
yet he knew, as well as if he had heard them speaking, that 
at sight of her two other words had come to them and that 
under their breath they had murmured “ devil’s money.” 

Looking away from the church-going stream sharply, as he 
had just now turned from his wife, he fixed his eyes resolutely 
on his crops. The potatoes, whose stalks grew tall and green 
and healthy, gave promise of the fair crop that lay under the 
soil ripening for a rich harvest. There was no taint of blight 
here; it was a sight to do good to the heart of any farmer. 
Yet as Shan McGarragher looked, the wind came whispering 
through the plants and the sounds that it bore to his ears 
formed once again those two hateful words “ devil’s money.” 

Far below, too far for any whispering voice to reach him, 
lay the corn field that was the pride of his heart. The heads 
were already heavy with grain, soft still, and of the tender 
grey green that must harden and darken before the gold 
comes. For a full minute the watcher forgot everything in 
calculating how many bags of grain that field would yield 
him. Then, from its edges, where the wild flowers grew 
amongst the tangled grasses of the headland, a bird rose up 
into the air, a lark who sang as it soared and whose joyous 
notes rilled and trippled as it rose higher and higher into the 
deep blue of the sky. 

“Devil’s money,” it sang; “‘ devil’s, devil’s, devil’s money.” 

With a curse, McGarragher turned to the mountain; there, 
where the sweet short herbage showed in green patches 
amongst the heather, some of his beasts lay lazily in the sun. 
Half a dozen cows and heifers with their children of this and 
previous years, fine healthy beasts whose glossy black coats 
told of care in the breeding as well as in the feeding of 
them. Further off a group of ponies showed that their owner 
was a man who could afford to keep a good beast till it came 
to its full value. 

There had been no forced sales of promising foals amongst 
this lot. Then, for no reason, they started off at a gallop, 
manes and tails streaming, chasing each other past the sleepy 
cows and hunting before them the little calves who joined in 
the frolic with awkward gambols and uncouth lowings, and the 
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beating hoofs, and the lowing voices wafted back to the watcher 
by the rock, spoke yet again the selfsame words: ‘‘devil’s 
money, devil’s money.” 

As the ponies tootfall died away another sound made it- 
self heard. Looking down McGarragher saw a tall figure clad 
in brown toiling upwards. He understood who it was before 
his eye told him what his instinct already knew—this brown 
figure was about his Master’s business. 

From his hiding place Shan McGarragher could see him 
throw back his cowl and wipe his brow, for the sun was fierce 
on the steep stony path. He could hear Rory’s low growl 
turn to a furious barking as a strange hand moved the latch 
of the kitchen door. He could almost have laughed to him- 
self, so safe did he feel in his place of vantage till, with a 
long look all about, around and below him, the Friar started 
to mount still higher. 

Was it coming then? After all these years must he give 
up his secret? No thought of fearlessly meeting, of sending 
this seeker, who in point of fact was a trespasser, back to 
those who wanted him, came in that moment to the man. He 
knew that it must either be flight or capitulation; he could 
not, and would not, give in. Where he stood was the only 
place of hiding thereabouts, and yet any one coming up the 
path that led to the garden plot, must see him where he 
crouched, as clearly as though he had gone forward to meet 
them. Only at his feet the potatoes grew tall and thick and 
heavy laden with foliage. Between each ridge of them, dug 
by his own hands, there was a deep, black furrow. Down 
on his knees he fell, groping blindly with his hands, dragging 
himself under the thick green shelter. As he stretched him- 
self on the cool, black soil, and felt the earthy walls at either 
side of him, he remembered—death, and the time when every 
man must lay himself down in just such a bed as this. 

The sandaled feet fell lightly on the soft turf, and it was 
only the swish, swish of the brown serge habit against the 
potato plants that told of the coming of the Friar, When he 
reached the rock where Shan had been standing he, too, stood, 
as the other had done; so, also, did he look down at the scene 
below him. Nearest of all was the trim homestead he had 
just visited. Everything about it spoke of the same pros- 
perity that the fields above it showed. Beyond the rich corn- 
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field there was another house—a medley of falling walls, of 
propping posts, and rotting roofs, showing green and brown 
and every color except the clear, rich gold of freshly laid 
straw. 

Further off were other dwellings, none so trim as the first, 
none so wretched as the last, and furthest of all, where the 
valley widened out and the road divided in two, a ring of 
brown rock, a circular stretch of sarid, marked the head of a 
little bay, an offshoot of the wide, glistening sea that stretched 
out and out and away till at last it rose to the far horizon. 

The Friar gazed around him leisurely and long. It was a 
scene of peace and beauty, and yet he sighed. The thought 
of a soul that shunned and neglected God in the midst of such 
surroundings was a blot upon the landscape. And where was 
the man who owned this soul? His wife had said that he 
would surely be in one or other of his fields. Perhaps he 
had gone up the mountain and might yet return. The Friar 
opened his breviary and laid it on the rock before him. 

So thick were the plants that the light came dimly through, 
but the sun, coming out from behind a cloud that had drifted 
across it for a moment, seat a long, slanting shaft between 
the stalks. Outside, where there was no shade, it played up- 
on a strange looking object, oblong in shape and whitish in 
color—a human foot. The foot of a strong, young man, bare 
except for the strap of leather that lay across the instep from 
sole to sole of the sandal. Its owner was a young man, strong 
of limb, well educated, a priest. And he thought —he knew 
—that God was worth the choice he had made. The office 
was only half said when something impelled the reader to 
turn his head. There, close beside him, so close that by 
merely stretching out his arm he could have touched the up- 
turned face, was the head of a man. His body was crouched 
amongst ‘the furrows. One hand held apart the plants that 
would otherwise have kept his secret. For one second their 
eyes met, the priest’s and the fugitive’ss A moment later 
Shan McGarragher was on his knees, the plants all crushed 
and broken round him, his face hid closely against the rough, 
harsh serge of his companion’s habit. 


Early as was his mother in starting for the mission, Johneen 
had been earlier still. When he came to an angle wall of 
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the ruined outhouse that sheltered the crumbling dwelling which 
was the next to their own, he turned off the path, and stand- 
ing where no passer-by could see him, he called gently, “ Ailes,” 
and again ‘‘ Ailes.” 

No further repetition was needed, for at the second sound- 
ing of her name, a girl came quickly to the door of the hovel. 
From the crown of her glossy head down to her bare, brown 
feet, she was spotlessly neat and clean. Hopeless poverty had 
made the outside of her dwelling what it was, but inside, de- 
spite its bareness, there were more signs of cleanliness and 
care than could be found in half the kitchens of the parish. 

‘I’m not comin’ the day, avick,” she said, going over to 
Johneen and speaking low. ‘‘Ob, he’s terrible bad on me; I 
doubt but he’ll be gone by sundown.” And the tears sprang 
into her eyes at the thought of her father’s flickering life. 
“But amn’t I the happy girl after he had the Missioner, and 
since ever then, he’s that contented. Only waitin’ on the will 
o’ God to go. Johneen, avick, you well know the bad hate 
he had to your father?” 

Johneen nodded. That there had been something between 
the dying man and his father he had known for years, and 
lately, since the girl Ailes had grown up, he had guessed that 
the hate was not one-sided. 

‘Well, then, ’tis gone.” There were mingled notes of sor- 
row and of gladness in the girl’s rich voice. Sorrow for her 
coming loneliness, gladness at so peaceful an end to the poor, 
wasted, ill-spent life. 

‘‘What matter now agrah,” says he tome. “ Rich or poor, 
mustn’t we all come to be the same before God’s judgment? 
Him an’ me, one an’ t’other. ’Tis the sins of us an’ not the 
cattle or the crops that God Almighty will be askin’ us for.” 

“Then,” said Johneen, ‘‘he’ll not be troublin’ that ’tis me 
as will be mindin’ you, an’ him gone?” 

The girl looked up in quick surprise. 

‘But your father avick?” she questioned. 

**Look here asthore.”’ Johneen pulled a steamship envelope 
from under his jersey. ‘I’ve worked these years for my father, 
but I’m a man now an’ ’tis you as needs me most. I’ve 
two tickets here, one for you an’ one for me. There’s many 
another who’s made his fortune over the water with no more 
than the work of his two hands for commencin’, When—when,” 
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he looked towards the cabin door, “we'll get married please 
God, I’ll make you a home in America better even than what 
my father would forbid me bringin’ you to here.” 

The girl began a feeble protest. Was she worth to him 
all that he was willing to give up. Father, mother, home, 
comforts, rough may be, yet plentiful? He would have said 
yes, yes, a thousand times for he loved the daughter of his 
father’s enemy with the same strong love that had bound his 
father all these years to his own wife, but there was no time 
now for protest or reply. A feeble moaning voice called the 
girl back to her post of duty, and with the chapel bell warn- 
ing him that Mass time was drawing near, Johneen went out 
to the bohkreen and away down to join the stream of church- 
goers on the public road. 

Ailes had moistened her father’s lips, had settled his tossed 
pillows, and time and again she had replaced the beads in the 
weak, nerveless fingers. He lay in the fourpost bed beside the 
open hearth and for all his weakness it was he, and not Ailes, 
who first saw the coming of a visitor. A tall man, but bent 
now and bent with what? age? sorrow? shame? A figure, 
that for eight-and-twenty long years had never crossed that 
threshold. A figure that the dying man had hated with deep, 
jealous, unreasoning hate, until the mercy of God and the 
light of death had drowned or burnt that hate away. The 
newcomer bared his head, and two steps across the poor 
kitchen brought him to the bedside. 

**Are you livin’ yet, an’ can you tell who’s this I am 
Andy Leary?” 

“‘Aye.” The hate was dead, but at sight of the face and 
figure round which it had raged so long, the freshly-healed 
wound of it gave a throb as though of returning life in the 
dying man’s heart, and he clutched the cross of his beads as 
his defence. 

Deliberately, then, Shan McGarragher knelt on the earthen 
floor, as just now he had knelt upon the mountain side; but 
here he knew he had two listeners. It was to Ailes, the girl 
whe would live, as well as to the man with death upon his ace 
that he made his confession: 

** I’ve come to tell you that ’twas meas stole the money 
you lost comin’ from the fair o’Glanorena; ’twill be eight an 
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twenty year come Holland-tide. "Twas true then as now as 
I’d never been next or nigh the town that day, but comin’ 
home from heapin’ the seawrack there below I crossed the 
main road by Canalty’s mearin’, There was a lump o’ paper 
lyin’ in the dust. I took it up an’ there was twenty golden 
pounds within in it. I looked up an’ down an’ not a soul 
was on the road. ’Twas late an’ a long piece in to the bar- 
racks an’ I took the money home with me an’ never a thought 
but to bring it to the police in the mornin’. Then, goin’ 
home the devil himself came to me an’ says he: ‘If you’d that 
bit o? money to buy Shamus Mor’s plot o’ tillage you’d get 
the loan upon it of what’d raise a cow an’ a couple o’ calves 
to eat the grass that’s wastin’ on the mountain above. An’ 
with that why wouldn’t Daniel Morrisroe take back the an- 
swer he’s given you time an’ again an’ you askin’ for Mary.’ 
’Twas that what done it. Just for Mary I took it, an’ they 
say well who called it ‘devil’s money,’ though never a one at 
_all went nigh to fixin’ your loss on me. They thought ’twas 
me immortal soul I’d sold, an’ faith they were like to be 
right. "Twas yourself told me in the mornin’ how they got 
you in the ditch belew an’ you with no more thought in your 
mind but what the drink had taken from you. Aye, you told 
me that, an’ me with the twenty pounds the police had the 
country searched for, lyin under me own hearthstone. Aye, 
*twas ‘devil’s money’ an’ it prospered as the devil’s work 
does thrive. You lost heart after that money went from you 
an’ the taste for the drink had you fair destroyed. I ruined 
you body an’ soul. I killed the wife on you. I made this 
lassie here know want an’ hardship before she ever grew to 
be a woman. As you got poor, I got rich. I bought the 
land you had to sell an’ we hated each other, you, because 
you was poor an’ I was rich. Me because I knew well your 
money had made a thief of me, an’ the devil had me immor- 
tal soul because of what I had done. An’ now with you dyin’ 
I’ve come to ask you to forgive. No livin’ man without he 
was a saint, would do what on me two knees I’m askin’ you, 
but if the love o’ God who'll judge us both, you an’ me, is 
in your heart, for His sake, for God sake I’m askin’—”’ 
There was silence unbroken in the dark, bare room. Had 
the dying man heard and understood? The one who knelt 
never looked at the girl, and the dim eyes, the only sign that 
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life was still in the prostrate figure on the bed said nothing to 
him. There was no hate in them, nor anger, but neither could 
he read forgiveness. Then McGarragher thought his story had 
not reached the tired, worn out—brain, but in truth that was 
not the reason for the silence. It was so wonderful, such an 
easy and yet such an unthought of solution to this eight-and 
twenty-year-old mystery. It was the tragedy of four lives— 
Shan himself and his own wife, who had never guessed his 
secret, and O’Leary whom he had robbed, and O’Leary’s wife 
who had died from want and misery—a tragedy so baldly 
expressed that the power of speech had gone from the dying 
man as he listened. 

**Tis not for nothin’ I’d be askin’ you this,” went on Mc- 
Garrayher, and a listener might have noticed from his voice 
how nearly he himself was spent. ‘The girl there shall have 
every penny. The house an’ bit that was my own before, 
that will do the old woman and me. Johneen must go.” And 
here his voice failed him. ‘‘He’s not the only one the sins 
of a father has driven over seas. An’ the rest, the fields, 
the beasts, your own farm, all that’ll be for Ailes. Andy, 
Andy, an’ you goin’ before God's judgment give me the word, 
the one word—”. 

He broke off and the girl, looking in dazed astonishment 
from one face to the other, saw the bitterness of death on the 
living face, but on the other only peace. 

“Father,” she bent low over him and raised his head, but 
even in her own ears her voice sounded strange. ‘Father, avick, 
won’t you speak. Tell him what you’re after tellin’ me. Say 
the hate is all gone. Say you forgive.” 

He moved his hand, it was nerveless now, and even the 
weakest movement was labored. Ailes put out her own firm 
fingers and his closed weakly around them. Again he moved, 
and the girl’s hand went with his. His enemy, kneeling be- 
side him had stretched out his own hands in passionate appeal. 
A third effort and the three hands touched. He could not speak, 
but now there was full understanding in the dim eyes, and 
Ailes, raising her hand, with his above it, laid them both on 
those of Shan McGarragher, but even as she did so she felt 
the tiny pulse of life under her fingers weaken, and the dying 
lips moved : 

** Mercy.” 
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That was all. Mercy for them both, the dyfng and the 
living. But as Andy Leary’s ill-spent life flickered out, his 
hand lay in his enemy’s clasp, and between them was the 
hand of the girl who had witnessed all, the confession and 
the promise of restitution, the entreaty and the fulfillment of 
forgiveness. 

The girl laid down her father’s head and closed the eyes 
that were now dulled forever. She moved quietly to and fro, 
working mechanically, too dazed as yet to realize the truth 
of what she had heard, and all the while Shan McGarragher 
knelt on, motionless, at the dead man’s side. He had come 
straight down from the mountain, fearful of a moment’s delay 
lest at the last his courage should give way. Up in the 
potato field he had, at last, asked forgiveness for what he had 
done and the answer had been: “ first go and be reconciled 
to your brother.” And now, as the softening power of death 
had brought him so easily the forgiveness he had scarcely 
dared to hope for, he knelt there whilst the floodgates of bitter 
regret and unavailing remorse swept over him and took from 
him all power of thought or speech or movement. Then, at 
length, Ailes came to him. She spoke, but what she said con- 
veyed no meaning to his brain. She laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, and then, mechanically obeying her, he staggered to 
his feet. He had not paused before to think how this resti- 
tution could be made. He had not thought what it would be 
to live in poverty where he had been a rich man, to be 
known as a thief by all the neighbors, maybe—and now a 
shudder of horror ran through him at the idea—maybe to go 
to jail for robbery. 

“Shan,” the girl’s voice was soft, but so decided that he 
had to make the effort to listen to her words, “do you 
mind that I was init whilst you told him all?” 

Even yet he could not speak but his head moved in sign 
of assent. 

“You told him,” went on Ailes, with a gesture towards 
the bed, “that I would have it all, the farm above, the 
beasts, the crops. Well, listen here. I wouldn’t take one 
penny piece that’d tell the neighbors how—how Johneen’s 
father was a thief.” 

Her voice sank low, but in her listener’s ears it rang clear 
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and firm and her words smote him hard, and cut him like a 
knife. 

‘*No one knows this thing but only me an’ you?” 

It was a question, and in silence again McGarragher an- 
swered “no.” 

‘* Then let it be,” went onthe girl. ‘“‘’Twas twix you an’ 
him it lay. Let it go where he has gone; may the Lord have 
mercy on his poor soul.” 

The man was stupid still, and stupidly he turned his eyes 
on Ailes. 

“I’ve got to give it back” he said in the tone of one who 
had learned a lesson. ‘‘I stole the money an’ the missioner 
said—” 

‘*Give it to Johneen then,” whispered Ailes, and now her 
eyes fell and she looked away as she spoke. 

“To Johneen?” McGarragher knew nothing of what there 
was between his son and the daughter of the man he had 
so deeply injured. 

‘To Johneen—and me,” she said, and looking up he read 
the truth in the rich, red color that flooded her bent face, 
in the shy eyes that now looked for a moment in his own. 

“‘You—and Johneen?” he faltered, scarcely daring to un- 
derstand aright. 

‘‘Jehneen—and me,” replied Ailes, and she saw that at 
last her meaning was made plain. 

‘God of Mercy!” cried the man, and he staggered for- 
wards, stumbling so heavily that, strong and quick as Ailes 
was, she could not stop him before he fell. 

For eight-and-twenty years his life had been one long 
offence to God, only without ceasing his wife had prayed for 
him, and this was what he got in place of punishment. 

To Ailes it was horrible to see the anguish of the sobs 
that rent him as he lay, prone and helpless across the feet of 
the dead man whom he had wronged, but Shan himself 
knew that there was a sweetness even in the bitter spring 
of his anguish, and this touch of sweetness was a reflex of the 
mercy of God. 





THE AGREEMENT PRIOR TO MIXED MARRIAGES: 
ITS VALIDITY IN STATE LAW. 


BY JAMES M. DOHAN, A.M., LL.B. 


HE article in THE CATHOLIC WORLD for June, 

1911, by Mr. Charles O’Sullivan, on Zhe Agree- 

ment Prior to Mixed Marriages: Is It Valid in 

Law? has attracted my attention; first, be- 

ag cause I was of counsel in the case of Brewer 

v. Cary the only American case noticed by Mr. O’Sullivan, 

and, secondly, because I do not and cannot agree with Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s statement of the law. 

Mr. O’Sullivan’s conclusions are startling. On page 349 
he says: ‘‘It is evident that the pre-nuptial agreement as 
now drawn is invalid.” The only American case he cites to 
support such a broad statement is Brewer v. Cary, now re- 
ported in 148 Mo. App. 193, and decided in 1910. Without 
further exposition at this point, surely Mr. O’Sullivan is law- 
yer enough to know that the law of one State cannot be said 
to be the law of all the United States. 

Then, to Mr. O'Sullivan “occur” three ways in which may 
be made legally binding the ante-nuptial agreement wherein 
the non-Catholic party promises to bring up as Catholics the 
children of the marriage. But these three ways were merely 
“occurrences” to Mr. O'Sullivan, for he finally admits that 
there are fundamental legal objections to his suggestions. 

The subject is of such importance in this country that the 
writer may be pardoned for reviewing both the American and 
English decisions. The former have not been examined by 
Mr. O'Sullivan; the latter have not been summarized by him, 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Beyond a doubt marriages between Catholics and non- 
Catholics should not be encouraged, if tolerated at all. How- 
ever, since they are at times bound to occur, the rights of the 
Catholic party, the Church, and the future children of the 
marriage, should be cared for. To accomplish all this, certain 
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promises are required of the non-Catholic party. A formula 
in use in a neighboring diocese is given below: 


Formula which the clergy of this diocese must oblige the non- 
Catholic party in mixed marriages to subscribe to: 

‘*T, the undersigned, not a member of the Catholic Church, wish- 
ing to contract marriage with . . . . , amember of the Cath- 
olic Church, propose to do so with the full understanding that the 
marriage bond thus contracted is indissoluble, except by death; and 
I promise on my sacred word of honor that . . . shall be per- 
mitted the free exercise of religion according to the Catholic Faith, 
and that all children of either sex, born of this marriage shall be 
baptized and educated in the Catholic Faith and according to the 
teachings of the Roman Catholic Church, even if . . . should 
happen to be taken away by death. And, furthermore, I promise that 
no other marriage ceremony than that by a Catholic priest shall take 
place.” 

(Blank spaces are left for the signature, the date and the signatures 
of two witnesses. ) 


The objection to this formula is that it is unilateral, and 
that the consideration is implied. 


THE ENGLISH LAW ON THE RIGHT OF THE FATHER TO CONTROL 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF HIS CHILDREN. 
The following cases have not been cited by Mr. O’Sullivan : 
In Skinner v. Orde (R. 4. P.C. 60, 1871), it was held that 
the child of a Christian father must be brought up a Chris- 
tian, although the mother, the custedian of the child, was a 
Mahometan, and there had been no expression of the father’s 
will in the matter, nor did he make any testamentary disposi- 
tion of the child. In Re Gyngall (62 L. J. Q. B. 559, 1893), the 
mother, the only surviving parent, had deserted her child, and 
was not subsequently allowed to regain control of her and 
change her religion from the Protestant to the Catholic faith. 
In Re Scanlan (57 L. J. Ch. 718, 1888), while the father at first 
allowed his children to be brought up Catholics, he changed 
his mind before his death, and the court respected his last 
wishes and allowed them to be brought up Protestants. In 
Re Newton (65 L, J. Ch. Div. 641, 1896), the father, a drunk- 
ard, allowed his daughters to be brought up Protestants. When 
they were, respectively, 15 and 13 years of age, he changed 
his mind and his behavior, but it was too late to have the 
court order a change in his children’s religion. 
This whole subject is well treated in the latest English 
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work on “Domestic Relations,” written by Eversley, the third 
edition of which was published in 1906. He says (Part II, 


chapter 2, page 547): 


But under special circumstances the courts have power to 
interfere with and control this parental right (the right to 
dictate the religion of the children). Where the parent, by 
his conduct, evidenced by his assent or non-dissent, has 
abandoned, forfeited or waived this right, whether in pur- 
suance ofan agreement or not, and allowed the child to be 
reared in a faith not his own, the court will consider only the 
happiness and benefit of the child, though it may not have 
imbibed so thoroughly the doctrines in which it has been 
raised up as to make it dangerous to change its religious 
training. So where the acts of a deceased Protestant father 
indicated that he had not only abandoned his right to have 
his child brought up in his own faith, but that he intended 
that it should be brought up in the Roman Catholic Faith, 
and the court was of opinion that it would be most for the 
benefit of the child to be brought up in the latter faith, its 
education in it was continued. 


Re Clarke, (21 Ch. Div. 817, 1882), where there was an ante- 
nuptial agreement in writing that the children should be 
brought up as Catholics: 


But where the parent has not abandoned or forfeited his 
rights, the court has no power to inquire whether the en- 
forcement of his.rights would or would not be for the happi- 
ness or benefit of his child. No definition can be framed 
of what is a forfeiture or abandonment by the parent; but it 
ts a question on which the court must pronounce from the facts 
broved in evidence before it.* 


In support of this statement, Eversley cites Agar-LZilis v. 
Lascelles, Re Meades, Andrews v. Salt, all discussed by Mr. 
O’Sullivan, and Re Garnett (20, W. R. 222), Hill v. Hill (31 
L. J. Ch. 505) and Re O'Malleys (8 Ir., Ch. Rep. 162). 

Our authority proceeds to say: 


An ante-nuptial agreement, by a father waiving his rights, 
which had been acted upon by him would, after his death, 
though not legally binding on him, be taken into consid- 
eration as affording evidence of such abandonment or waiver. 


“Italics are ours wherever found. 
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At p. 547 of his work, Eversley thus summarizes this 
branch of his subject: 


If the father has abandoned or forfeited or waived his 
tights (whether in pursuance of an agreement or not), the 
court will consider only the happiness and benefit of the 
child, and order it to be continued to be educated in the reli- 
gion in which it had been brought up, and the child need not 
have imbibed so thoroughly the doctrines inculcated into it as to 
make it dangerous to change its religious training. 


To an American lawyer the whole line of English cases is 
based on (1) the fact that the Church of England is an estab- 
lished Church, and this leads to (2) a prejudice of the English 
judges in its favor. These judges went out of their way to 
make a Mahometan a Christian (Skinner v. Orde, supra) and 
to make a Catholic a Protestant in defiance of a written 
agreement based on a most solemn consideration, that of 
marriage, (Agar-Ellis v. Lascelles, supra). Indeed, in Re 
Clarke, supra, Kay, L.J., is honest enough to say that he 
wants to carry out the wishes of a father who allowed his 
son—in pursuance of a written ante-nuptial agreement—to 
be brought up a Catholic, ‘‘ trying, of course, to divest my 
mind of the bias which it naturally has in favor of the bring- 
ing up of an English boy, who is to succeed to an English 
estate, inherited by him from his father’s Protestant family, in 
the Protestant faith.” 


THE LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United States, where many legislatures and equally 
as many judges take widely varying views as to what the law 
ought to be or even is, the decisions are hopelessly in con- 
flict, as might well be expected. A thorough examination of 
these cases is not out of place, particularly because Mr. 
O'Sullivan is in error when he states that Brewer v. Cary is 
the only case wherein the agreement we have been discussing 
was passed on by an American Court of Appeal. 

In Janes v. Cleghorn (54 Ga. 9, 1875), it was the dying 
wish of the mother of an infant that the wife of the plaintiff 
in error should raise and educate it as her own child, This 
wish was acquiesced in by the father of the child. Upon the 
death of the mother the plaintiff in error and his wife were 
in possession of the child under this arrangement when the 
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defendant in error induced the plaintiffs in error to allow the 
child to visit his relatives in an adjoining county, promising 
to return the child within ten days. Upon his failure to do 
so, the plaintiffs in error took out a writ of habeas corpus 
upon which the lower court awarded the custody of the child 
to its father. On appeal, the lower court was reversed, War- 
ner, C.J., holding that where parental authority over an infant 
child is released to another, such release is not revocable 
without some sufficient legal reason, ‘‘such as bad treatment, 
want of social standing and the like.” This case and a long 
line of similar decisions, was followed in Lamar v. Harris 
(117 Ga. 993, 1903), wherein Washington released to Lamar 
and his wife (his parents-in-law), by a written agreement, all 
his parental power, custody and control over his minor son. 
The Supreme Court of the state held that in Georgia a father 
might release to another the right to the custody and control 
of his minor child. 

In the very recent case of Purinton v. Jamrock (195 
Mass. 187, 1907), the Supreme Court of Massachusetts laid 
down the principle that parents have no absolute right of 
property in their minor children of which they cannot be de- 
prived without their consent. This principle was enunciated 
some years ago by Mr. Justice Brewer, recently of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the case of Chapsky v. 
Wood (26 Kan. 650, 1881), in a strong and sympathetic opinion. 

As early as 1830, there is a decision in point in New 
England. The case is that of State v. Smith (6 Me. 462), 
where a husband and wife, having separated, pursuant to ar- 
ticles previously entered into, in which he had stipulated that 
in the event of such separation the children should remain 
with her; the court, per Parris, J., on writ of habeas corpus 
sued out at his request, ordered the children into the custody 
of the mother, giving specific effect to the articles of separa- 
tion. And the court said further that the father had no vested 
right, in any case, to the exclusive custody of his children. 

In Fletcher v. Hickman (50, W. Va. 244, 1901), the court 
held that where the father has committed the custody of his 
infant child (even) by verbal agreement to another person to be 
maintained and cared for, which agreement has been acted 
upon by such other person, such agreement will bind the 
parent and prevent his reclaiming the custody of the child 
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unless he can show that a change of custody will plainly 
promote the child’s welfare, moral or physical. 

In Clark v. Bayer (32 Ohio State 299, 1877), Ashburn, 
J., laid down the general principle that “‘a father’s right” to 
the custody of his minor children “is not absolute under all 
circumstances. He may relinquish it by contract, forfeit it by 
abandonment, or lose it by being in a condition of total in- 
ability to afford his minor children necessary care and sup- 
port.” 

In Ward v. Goodrich (34 Col. 369, 1905), a contract be- 
tween a man and his wife for the support of a child in the 
wife’s custody during the pendency of divorce proceedings, 
was declared legal and binding. This seems to be a case of 
first impression, not only in Colorado, but also in the United 
States. 

In 1898 Judge Jones, in deciding the case of Anderson v. 
Young, (54 So. Car. 388,) held that the custody of a minor by 
a fair agreement with the parent, not prejudicial to the wel- 
fare. of the minor, is not unlawful, or against public policy, 
and is not such illegal restraint as a court must relieve at the 
will or caprice of the parent. 

In State v. Barrett (45 N. H. 15, 1863), it was held that 
a father may by deed part with his parental rights to the 
custody and services of his infant child. In this case Justice 
Bellows is careful to point out that dy such a deed the father 
may bind himself, although if the instrument (¢. g., of appren- 
ticeship) does not conform to the statute he may not bind 
his child. On this ground many of the cases which do not 
uphold the validity of the agreement we are discussing, par- 
ticularly the New Jersey cases, may be distinguished. 

We have seen thus far that an ante-nuptial agreement be- 
tween the parties to a promised marriage with regard to the 
control of the custody and religious education of future off- 
spring are legally valid and binding, and may be specifically 
enforced in Colorado, Georgia, Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Kansas, Ohio, South Carolina, and West Virginia. 
Other states whose decisions favor the validity of such agree- 
ments are Delaware, Indiana, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. Many of these decisions I have not cited, because 
though of record, they were not rendered by courts of last 
resort. 
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The courts in-the following states have decided against the 
legality of such an agreement: Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Texas, and Washington. 

States where the question has arisen, but where the deci- 
sions are not in harmony, are Iowa, Rhode Island, and Mis- 
souri, despite the case of Brewer v. Cary. 

It is admitted that most of the Western states are against 
the writer’s contention that these agreements are valid at law, 
while most of the Eastern states are in our favor. On the 
whole, however, I am of opinion that we are favored by the 
majority of the American authorities, and particularly by the 
decisions of those courts which have the greatest weight with 
the bench and bar of other states. The cases just outlined 
are squarely in our favor, while the cases against us may be 
distinguished as by Justice Bellows, in State v. Barrett, supra, 
or on the ground that they were decided on their own particu- 
lar state of facts. Moreover, the cases involving an agreement, 
whether verbal, as in Fletcher v. Hickman, or written, as in 
State v. Smith and Ward v. Goodrich, between the parents 
themselves, are certainly in our favor. 

THE CASE OF BREWER V. CARY. 

Mr. O'Sullivan has well outlined the facts and the decision 
in thiscase. But he has underestimated its importance, though 
not the attention it attracted. I had the honor and pleasure 
to be associated with the complainant, an eminent member of 
the St. Louis bar, and on first examination, found five Mis- 
souri cases in point, of which Weir v. Manley (99 Mo. 484 
1889), and in Re Blackburn (41 Mo. App. 622 1890), were 
against us; those in favor of our contention being in Fe 
Doyle (16 Mo. App. 159 1884), and in Re Clements (78 Mo. 
352 1883). For the lay reader I will explain that Mo. App. 
reports are those of the intermediate courts of appeal in St. 
Louis and Kansas City; and Mo. the reports of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the State. 

But the best case of the five was in our favor. It will re- 
pay examination for a moment. In Nowack v. Berger (133 
Mo. 24 1896), the defendant made an ora/ ante-nuptial agree- 
ment with his intended wife that, in consideration of their fu- 
ture marriage and his having charge of their (illegitimate) 


infant son, the plaintiff, during his minority, he would in his 
VOL, XCIII.—43 
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will devise to this son and any children of their marriage in 
equal shares, The marriage was consummated, and the husband 
took control of the boy. Three children were born of the 
marriage. The husband died, making no provision for the 
plaintiff, who thereupon brought this action for a specific en- 
forcement of the contract. The court held that marriage was 
a sufficient part performance of the contract to render it en- 
forceable in equity. Commenting on this decision, which at- 
tracted much attention at the time, Zhe Harvard Law Review 
(Vol. X., p. 61), under date of April 25, 1896, said: 

The court might have found other grounds on which to 
rest their decision, but they base it squarely on the sufficiency 
ot the marriage. This is contra to the entire weight of au- 
thority, the opposite doctrine prevailing, though much regret 
is expressed that it should be law. See Ungley v. Ungley 
(L. R. 4 Ch. D. 73); Browne on Zhe Statute of Frauds (4th 
Edition), No. 459. This case is one of first impression in 
Missouri, and a step in the right direction. 


It has since been followed elsewhere, as we have shown. 
What binding effect, therefore, can a decision have which 
is directly opposed to judicial decisions, correct in principle, 
not only to decisions of a supreme appellate court of its own 
state, but also to prior decisions of the same appellate court? 
The decision is also in conflict with the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution of Missouri, for Section 6, Bill of Rights, Constitu- 
tion of Missouri (R.S. 99, Vol. 1., p. 63), specifically states that: 


No person can be compelled to erect, support, or attend 
any place or system of worship, or to maintain any priest, 
preacher, or teacher of any sect, church, creed, or denomina- 
tion of religion, but if any person shall voluntarily make a 
contract for any such object, he shall be held to the performance 
of the same. 


As a point of information, I might close this section by 
saying that the father of the children is now dead, and Mr. 
Brewer has the custody of his grandchildren and controls their 


religious education. 
SUMMARY. 


1. “The foundation of a republic is the virtue of its citizens.” 
Mr, Justice Grier, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, speaking for that great Court in Marshall v. B. & O. 
R. R. Co.,(16 How. 314,) uttered the above sentence, and then 
went on to say: “They are at once its sovereigns and its 
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subjects. As the foundation is undermined the structure is 
weakened. When it is destroyed ‘the fabric must fall. Such 
is the voice of universal history.” As was well said by Mr. 
Gardner, arguing for the complainant in the Brewer case: 


Into the vationale of juridical construction must the webs 
of moral advancement be woven, and, in an age of such evi- 
dences of moral decay, must this be emphasized by every 
court upon every occasion where the opportunity presents it- 
self, and particularly so where the moral welfare of children 
is concerned, who are to become the future sovereigns of a 
nation which stands in the position towards the nations of 
the world and the world’s future as does the United States. 
A government and its agencies, flagitiously disregarding 
moral laws, and a sound sense of natural right and justice, 
soon perishes from the earth. 


(See Oakley v. Davies (58 Tex. 141); Windsor v. McVeigh (93 U. 
S. 274); People v. Ruggles (8 John. 2G0), a decision by Chancellor 
Kent.) 

In the case of the Holy Trinity Church v. United States 
(143 U. S. 457), Mr. Justice Brewer, showing “from the first 
voyage of Columbus to the present hour that this is a religious 
people,” says: ‘‘there is a single voice making this affirma- 
tion. The commission to Christopher Columbus, prior to his 
sail westward, is from Ferdinand and Isabella, by the grace 
of God King and Queen of Castile,” etc.; and recites that ‘‘it 
is hoped that by God’s assistance some of the continents and 
islands in the ocean will be discovered,” etc. The Declaration 
of Independence recognizes the presence of the Divine Ruler 
in human affairs. . . . Every constitution of every one of 
the (then) forty-four states contains language which either di- 
rectly or by clear implication recognizes a profound reverence 
for religion, and an assumption that its influence on human 
affairs is essential for the well-being of the community. . . 
If we pass beyond these matters to view American life as ex- 
pressed by its laws, its business, its customs and its society, 
we find everywhere a clear recognition of the same truth, 
Among other matters note the following: 


The form of oath universally prevailing concluding with an 
appeal to the Almighty; the custom of opening sessions of 
all deliberate bodies and most conventions with prayer; the 
prefatory words of all wills, ‘‘ In the name of God, Amen;’’ 
the laws respecting the observance of the Sabbath with a 
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general cessation of all secular business, and the closing ot 
courts, legislatures and other similar public assemblies on 
that day; churches and church organizations which abound 
in every city, town and hamlet; the multitude of charitable 
organizations existing everywhere under Christian auspices ; 
the gigantic missionary associations, with general support, and 
aiming to establish Christian Missions in every quarter of the 
globe; these and many other matters which might be no- 
ticed, add a volume of unofficial declarations to the mass of 
organic utterances that this is a Christian nation. 


We are all familiar with the stately phrases of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address. Not less well-known should be the 
speech of Erskine for the prosecution of Williams for blas- 
phemy in publishing Payne’s Age of Reason. The circumstance 
of Paine’s having written largely upon public liberty and gov- 
ernment, he says: 

renders a public attack upon all revealed religion from such 
a writer infinitely more dangerous. The religious and moral 
sense of the people of Great Britain is the great anchor which 
alone can hold the vessel of the State amidst the storms which 
agitate the world. 


These words have their application to our great common- 
wealth, and are a fitting answer to Mr. O’Sullivan’s statement 
that ours is a godless government. Our national morality is 
founded on religion, and rash, indeed, is the court which fails 
to give effect to a contract entered into for a religious pur- 
pose or object. 

2. “Marriage is the highest consideration known to the 
law, either to raise a use, found a contract, gift or grant.” 

On all hands it stands confessed that marriage is a valu- 
able consideration,” says Lord Coke, the great English Com- 
mon-Law Judge and commentator, at page 96 of his notes 
on Littleton. Old English cases to the same effect are Holder 
v. Dickson, Fellman, 96; Smith v. Stafford (Hob. 216a); Waters 
v. Howard (8 Gil., 262. See also 4 Kent’s Commentaries 465), 

In the case of Hammersley v. Baron de Biel (12 Cl. & Fin. 
45, at pp. 78 and 79), Lord Cottenham, L.C., very ably pre- 
sented the equitable ground in the following language: 

The principle of law, at least of equity, is this—that if a 
party holds out inducements to another to celebrate a mar- 
riage, and holds them out deliberately and plainly, and the 
other party consents and celebrates the marriage in conse- 
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quence of them, if he had good reason to expect that it was 
intended that he should have the benefit of the proposal which 
was so held out, a court of equity will take care that he is not 
disappointed, and will give effect to the proposal. 


“Equity will not suffer the intention of the parties to be 
defeated by the very act which is to give effect to the con- 
tract.” * 

In Nowack v. Berger, a Missouri case cited above, and for 
some unknown reason disregarded by a lower court in Brewer 
v. Cary, Judge Sherwood cogently says: 


Now it would seem that marriage being such a valuable 
consideration, its celebration in conformity to a previous parole 
promise made, placing especially, as it does, the female con- 
tracting party in a situation where she cannot be restored to 
her former condition, ought to be regarded as such a heinous 
fraud upon her, if such promise be not performed, as a court 
of conscience should not tolerate—but acting upon principle 
rather than precedent, should decree the complete enforcement 
of such an agreement, notwithstanding the statute (of frauds). 

Indeed, more cogent reasons appear to exist in favor 
of disregarding the statute in instances like the present, than 
in ordinary cases. This view of the matter is entertained by 
the learned author heretofore cited (Browne on the Statute of 
Frauds, Sec. 459). Instances are by no means infrequent 
where contracts between husband and wife entered into before 
marriage will be enforced in equity, although they should be 
avoided in law.t 


The recent case of State ex rel. Harrison v. Osborne (42 
N.E. Rep. Indiana 921, 1896), shows that contracts between 
husband and wife, entered into before marriage, and on the 
strength of the promise of marriage, will be enforced, although 
such enforcement may be subversive of the rights of innocent 
third parties. In that case the defendant, before his marriage, 
and in consideration thereof, in pursuance of an oral agree- 
ment, conveyed his real estate to a third party, in trust to 
reconvey it to himself and his wife after marriage, this being 
done by him to defraud his creditors, but the wife being in- 
nocent. This action was brought by a creditor to have the 
conveyance set aside. It was held that marriage was a suffi- 
cient consideration to support the grant. However undesir- 
able it may seem, it is undoubtedly law that marriage is a 

* 2 Story’s Equity Jurisprudence (Sec. 1370) and the cases there cited, t Ibid, 
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valuable consideration and will support an ante-nuptial grant 
to the woman, even if made to defraud creditors (1 Bishop’s 
Law of Married Women § 780-782 and cases there cited). 

3. An ante-nuptial agreement, wherein the non-Catholic 
party to a promised marriage, agrees, in consideration of that 
promise of marriage, that the future children of the union will 
be brought up in the Catholic religion, will be enforced in the 
majority of our State Courts. 

This agreement need not bein writing, but parties who are 
careful in such matters will advise a written agreement, for it 
is better evidence in a court of law. The decree of the 
Church with regard to reducing to writing the engagement to 
marry should also be strictly observed. 

The Church decrees that every pre-nuptial contract is 
void ualess it is written and duly dated and attested.* Incase 
a Catholic wishes to become formally engaged to a non-Cath- 
olic (baptized or non-baptized) a dispensation miziae religionis 
or disparitatis cultus must be obtained before the engagement 
contract can be validly signed. ¢ 

As to mixed marriages generally they are (a) reprobated 
in the Old Testament (Gen. xxiv-2-4; Deut. vii-3). 

(b) They are reprobated in the New Testament (I Cor. 
vii-39; II. Cor. vi-14-18). 

(c) They are reprobated by the Fathers and the Ancient 
Councils of the Church.t The Council of Verona forbade 
them, and excommunicated for five years the parents who 
permitted their children to contract them. The Council of 
Arles, the Third Council of Carthage, and the First General 
Council of Chalcedon excommunicated the Catholics who mar- 
ried non-Catholics. The Council of Toledo, in 634 made mar- 
riages of Catholics with unbelievers null and void. From the 
Council of Laodicea, A.D. 372, to the Council of Bordeaux, 
A.D. 1583, animadversions have been passed on mixed mar- 
riages. § 

(d) They have been reprobated by such popes as Clement 
XI., Benedict XIV., Pius VI., in 1782, Pius VII., in 1813, Pius 
VIIIL., in 1830, Gregory XVI., in 1832, 1834, and three times 
in letters to various bishops in 1841, and Pius IX., in 1858. 

(e) They are reprobated to-day by the Church, because 


* Ecclesiastical Review Year Book, 1911, page 145. + Ibid, p. 146. 

t We refer the reader to the writings of Tertullian, St. Augustine, St. John Chrysostom, 
St. Ambrose, and St. Zeno of Verona. 

§ See on this subject Hefele, History of the Councils, Vol. 1.) p. 144. 
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they are undoubtedly contrary to the essence of Christian mar- 
riage. (Council of Trent, Sess. 24, can. 1; Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore; Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(1884), Zétulus IV—De Sacramentis—and No. 133; Pastoral 
of the Fathers of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore; 
Pastoral Letter of Rt. Rev. Francis Silas Chatard, D.D., Bishop 
of Vincennes, 1880; Sermon of the Rt. Rev. M. J. O’Farrell, 
D.D., Bishop of Trenton, delivered at the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore; Pastoral Letter on ‘‘ Christian Marriage,’’ by 
Rt. Rev. James A. McFaul, D.D., Bishop of Trenton, circa 
1906; ‘*The Church and the Marriage Tie,” by James Cardi- 
nal Gibbons; ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce,’ by the same, The Sun- 
day Magazine for June 23, 1907; Pastoral Letter of the Bishops 
of the Cincinnati Province, Lent, 1908). (On the subject gen- 
erally, see ‘‘ The Sacred Scriptures on Mixed Marriages,” by 
Very Rev. Peter Meagher, P.P., Singleton,.New South Wales, 
Australia, in Zhe Ecclesiastical Review for October, 1910, Vol. 
XLIIL, p. 385; and by the same author, “St. Paul on Mixed 
Marriages,” in the same review for November and December, 
1910, Vol. XLIIIL., p. 669, etc., these three articles have now 
been published in pamphlet form, by the Dolphin Press, Phila- 
delphia). (See also “‘A Manual of Law Specially Affecting 
Catholics,” by W. S. Lilly and J. P. Wallis.) 

I may fittingly conclude with a brief statement made by 
Mr. Brewer in a recent communication to The Western Watch- 
man: 

The (ante-nuptial) agreement (which we have outlined 
above) is valid in law, because: 

(a) The object and purpose of such an agreement is to 
promote the welfare and happiness of the parties thereto, and 
their offspring ; 

(b) The agreement is in perfect harmony with the Federal 
and State Constitutions ; 

(c) The agreement, when made by competent parties, has 
for its support the best possible_ consideration, if marriage 
thereunder be consummated ; 

(d) Public policy upholds such an agreement, under our 
system of government, under our organic law ; 

(e) Our public policy denounces deceit and fraud, and the 
wiliul breach and violation of such an agreement is a per- 
petration of the most heinous fraud, which equity cannot 
tolerate. 
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LEAVES FROM MY DIARY. By Rt. Rev. Abbot Gasquet, 
O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents. 


We are, indeed, glad that Rev. T. A. Lacey published lately 
his very false and inaccurate account of what happened in 
Rome, some fourteen years ago during the sittings of the 
Commission on Anglican Orders. It proved to every un- 
biased reader how impossible it was for an Anglican contro- 
versialist to write impartial history. It has, because of its 
many misleading statements and what its author himself 
styles its ‘‘ unpleasant indications of ignorance” forced two 
scholarly members of the Papal Commission, Canon Moyes 
and the Abbot Gasquet, to give us the facts at first hand, in- 
stead of relating the gossip, the guesses, and the unjust sus- 
picions of outsiders. 

The Abbot Gasquet’s little drochure is even more valuable 
than the careful articles of Canon Moyes that appeared in 
the London Tablet some months ago, for, it is made up of ex- 
tracts from his diary, kept with no idea of publication during 
the period of 1894 to 1896. He tells us himself: ‘The en- 
tries in my diaries were obviously written without the least 
idea of their ever being made public, and since 1896 they 
have been locked away and not even read since they were 
written, until, in view of Mr. Lacey’s Diary, I brought them 
out and examined them” (p. 1). 

We learned from Mr. Lacey’s book, that some members of 
the papal commission were constantly breaking their promise 
of secrecy, and from Canon Moyes that frequently this in- 
formation was misconstrued or garbled by zealous and preju- 
diced Anglican partisans. The Abbot Gasquet confirms both 
facts. For example, when Mr. Lacey asserted “that the pro- 
ceedings of the commission were private, but that their friends 
had asked and obtained permission to show them all docu- 
ments and to talk over the discussions with them,” the Abbot 
was assured at the Vatican on the highest authority “that no 
permission had been asked and no leave granted to break the 
Secretum Pontificium”’ (pp. 60, 61). 

That the Barlow case occupied but little time in the dis- 
cussions is also clear. In fact only two hours were spent dis- 
cussing it on April 21, and less than one hour on April 25. 
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Instead of being “all about Barlow”’ as Mr. Lacey pretended, 
the members of the Commission regarded even this brief dis- 
cussion as useless, and possessing a mere academic interest 
(p. 58). 

One thing is very clearly brought out by the Abbot. 
Pope Leo XIII. had been utterly misled by the Abbé Portal 
and others with regard to the hope of reunion of England 
with the Holy See. ‘‘ The Holy Father did not seem to have 
any idea of the difference between Ritualists and others, or 
indeed any real knowledge of the actual state of religious 
feeling in England” (p. 8). 

Cardinal Vaughan made it very clear to him—as did later 
the Abbot Gasquet—that there was no likelihood whatever 
of the English people coming over to Rome en masse, as some 
enthusiastic Frenchmen had told him. In fact the vast ma- 
jority in England were thoroughly Protestant in every sense. 
The Pope was surprised to Jearn that certain zealots had 
drafted a letter to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and had sent it to various people to know whether such a 
letter would meet with their approval zf weitten by the Pope! 

The Abbot speaks of the difficulty he had in obtaining 
access to the archives of the Holy Office: 


I had for weeks been waiting to get access to the papers of 
the Holy Office, for which I had obtained his (Pope Leo’s) 
permission. For one reason or another I had been constantly 
put off, and, somewhat losing patience, I had written to the 
Vatican to know whether the Pope wanted me to see the 
papers or not. The reply came in the form of an order to 
come to see the Pope. He had himself, on reading my letter, 
sent for the papers, etc. (p. 33). 


This incident also tells us how lightly some scholarly 
ecclesiastics view their office as papal consultors. For while 
the Abbot was for weeks trying to consult the necessary 
documents in the archives of the Holy Office to prepare a 
careful opinion on the subject, others had sent in their opin- 
ions to the Pope without even attempting to consult them. 
“T cannot say,” said the Abbot in answer to the Pope’s in- 
quiry, “how others can give any opinion of value without 
knowing the facts, but I can’t.”” The Holy Father answered: 
“Bravo! that is quite proper” (p. 34). 

This little book is well worth reading, for it is calm, ob- 
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jective, and utterly devoid of the trivial gossip and tendencies 
of bad temper that disgrace the pages of the Anglican diar- 
ist of the same Commission. 


THE THIRTEENTH, THE GREATEST OF CENTURIES. By 
James J. Walsh, M.D. New York: Catholic Summer 
School Press. $3.50. 


Additional interest is given to this, the third edition of 
Dr. Walsh’s book by the insertion of many valuable illustra- 
tions. The author sets out to prove that of all the centuries, 
even including our own nineteenth and twentieth, the thir- 
teenth has proved to be the greatest. In it arose those uni- 
versities which, in after ages were to become so renowned 
throughout the world. Preparatory schools, law and medical 
schools came into existence under the fostering care of Popes, 
bishops, and the clergy in general. These recognized the 
value of learning, and instead of doing what the ultra. Protes- 
tants of our day imagine—suppressing all attempts at enlight- 
ening the people, they were continually acting in just the op- 
posite manner by issuing decrees for the establishment of, 
centres of education. That there was a response on the part 
of parents by sending their children to these schools is shown 
by the large numbers in attendance. Thus at Bologna there ° 
were between fifteen and twenty thousand students, some thirty 
thousand at Oxford, more at Paris than at any time in the 
nineteenth century, and about five thousand at Cambridge. 
They came from all lands, and studied medicine, law, philoso- 
phy, theology, languages, and science. 

In the thirteenth century also arose those miracles of 
architecture, the cathedrals of Europe with their wondrous 
work in carving, statuary, and stained glass. Then arose also 
the art of such men as Giotto, Cimabue, Gaddi, Guido, Ugolino, 
Segna, Duccio and Berlinghieri. Then there were libraries to 
spread learning among the people. Even that form of library 
which is looked upon as peculiar to late years, the circulating 
library, was by no means unknown in the thirteenth century. 
Many valuable collections of books were made by bishops and 
abbots, and the lower clergy. Louis IX. gave the example to 
the laity, but the knightly classes seem to have had a mild 
contempt for all kinds of book-learning. 

The thirteenth was also the age of the great romances, of 
the Meistersingers, Minnesingers, Trouvéres, Troubadours; of 
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those Latin hymns which arouse the admiration of men to- 
day, the Dies Irae, Stabat Mater, and those of St. Thomas; of 
the chroniclers Jocelyn, Joinville, Matthew of Paris, and Vin- 
cent of Beauvais; of such saints as Francis of Assisi, Thomas 
Aquinas, Louis IX., Clare, Elizabeth of Hungary; of Innocent 
III; of Dante; then were founded hospitals under Innocent 
III., whose Santo Spirito of the Borgo became the model of 
all European hospitals. Magna Charta was signed, and courts 
of justice (in our modern sense) began to flourish. 

We must again express our gratitude to the author for this 
work, which, besides being well-done will prove of consider- 
able value to Catholicism. Only on one point would we feel 
like taking issue with Dr. Walsh, where (p. 138) he praises 
in unqualified terms a series of French art manuals. There 
is certainly one volume in that series which is anything but 
perfect notwithstanding that it was couronnée. 

We have noticed some misprints; a bad one in the Szabat 
Mater (p. 200), one on page 380, “that its business meetings,” 
and a few minor ones, including “ Boniface VII” in the index, 
which could have been made more perfect for such an impor- 
tant book. 


THE WEST IN THE EAST. FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF 
VIEW. By Price Collier. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


There is a great deal of truth in Edward Candler’s con- 
tention, quoted by Mr. Collier, that the best books on foreign 
countries have been written by travelers, ‘“‘by people who 
pass through seeing everything with a fresh eye.” The first 
coup d’wil generally gives the salient feature which more 
laborious investigation subsequently obscures. And in gen- 
eral it may be said that Mr. Collier's own book on Eastern 
life bears out the theory. It is written, for the most part, with 
that instinct for the essential which belongs to the assimila- 
tive mind. A traveler, sketching an outline, as he does, has 
no business to be trivial or irrelevant, and Mr. Collier is 
never trivial or irrelevant. The secret of his penetration con- 
sists in his ability to dispense with the fixed standard which 
most representatives of the West carry into the East with 
them. 

“The almost universal belief in the West,” he writes, 
“that we are admired, envied, and looked upon as superior 
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by the East, and that our type of civilization is the goal to- 
wards which the East is striving, is not only ludicrously false, 
but is at the bottom of our misunderstanding of the whole 
situation.” The traveler who has realized that, and who can 
go on to say that “no Indian prince, no Chinese mandarin, 
no Korean courtier, no Japanese noble envies, admires, or 
looks upon us individually or nationally as superior,” and 
that, “‘as for the masses of the people, their attitude is a 
mixture of dislike and contempt,” is in a position to see his 
subject as it is and to deal with it justly. 

And on the whole, Mr. Collier does this—nothing is more 
desirable, for instance, than his chapters on China and Japan 
and his appreciation of the weight of character of the former 
people and the imitative dexterity of the latter—but his gift 
is not infallible and there is one serious exception. The 
chapters on India are disappointing. On page 366 a group is 
imaged of a European administrator and his wife, fine types 
of their race, ‘‘and not far away an Indian faker naked, 
painted, covered with dust and vermin, illustrating the dis- 
orderliness of fanatical ignorance.” 

Tae passage, perhaps, has a descriptive accuracy, but it is, 
we think, quite certain that no man who had ever really sym- 
pathized with, and understood the spiritual attitude and aspir- 
ations of India, would possibly have written it. Nor does it 
appear from Mr. Collier’s treatment of the subject that he ever 
has appreciated this side of it. He has something to say 
about Indian religions. But India has no religion. She has 
a philosophy, the daring thought at the root of which is and 
always has been that the atman, or soul, or spiritual con- 
sciousness in a man is the one and only source of all knowl- 
edge or possible apprehension of the truth. There is nothing 
religious in the idea at all. It deals not with what a man be- 
lieves, but with his power of believing. It is directed simply 
to developing and nourishing the spiritual faculty, a faculty 
which takes cognizance of spiritual affairs and enables human 
nature to respond to spiritual suggestions. Hence, in all great 
ages of faith, and more especially during the first centuries of 
our own era, the admixture in the West of Eastern thought 
and sentiment is the obviously indispensible factor, and even to 
this day the escape from the finite intellectualism of the West 
still lies in the acceptance of the Eastern idea of the soul as 
the “ Knower.” 
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The subject is too large to enter on here, but not to have 
entered on it is a grave flaw in Mr. Collier’s book. For this 
is that famed Wisdom of the East by the side of which all 
Western knowledge fades into unreality. This or nothing 
the traveler must return with, for this is the only thought that 
India has ever had. 


THE LADIES’ BATTLE. By Molly Elliot Seawell. New York: 
The MacMillan Company. $1. 


Miss Seawell writes as a strong opponent of woman suf- 
frage. Her own words are: “I believe woman suffrage to be 
an unmixed evil.” 

She treats of the question of woman suffrage in the United 
States; its phase in England being merely introduced to empha- 
size some of the statements which the author makes. She 
claims that in the suffrage states of the Union matters are in 
a worse condition than in the non-suffrage states; that woman 
suffrage and socialism go hand in hand; that divorce increases 
in direct ratio to the success of the suffrage movement; that 
tace-suicide, polygamy and suicide have been openly promul- 
gated by suffragettes from the platform. She claims further 
that in the suffrage states women have suffered a curtailment 
of privileges instead of increasing their exceptional favors. 

It will be seen that Miss Seawell uses strong language and 
makes rather drastic charges. The book will undoubtedly 
arouse much discussion. One sentence, the last one on page 
34, grates on our Catholic ear, and we sincerely hope it will 
be dropped from any future edition. 


THE TOLL OF THE ARCTIC SEAS, By Deltus M. Edwards. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 


Here we have an interesting, if somewhat rapid history of 
the attempts made to reach the North Pole. In eighteen 
chapters the various expeditions are described in a pleasant 
and popular style. According to the author, the first expedi- 
tion was that of Pytheas of Marseilles who set out in 330 
B. C. to fathom the mysteries of the unknown north. Then 
came the Vikings, and quickly in turn the several nations of 
Europe entered in the lists. What may be termed the first 
important expedition was that of William Barents, of Amster- 
dam, who sailed in 1594, and reached Orange Island, the most 
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northerly point of Nova Zembla. After a safe return, another 
expedition was fitted out in 1596 with Barents as pilot—but 
actually, as it turned out, as navigator of one of the ships. 
Spitzbergen was now discovered, and Barents sailing again 
around Orange Island was caught in the ice, and had to put 
up in winter quarters. After enduring great hardships he died, 
trying to reach southern lands. From that time until 1871 no 
‘other white man ever set foot on Nova Zembla. 

The expeditions of Hudson, Bering, Franklin, Kane, Hall, 
Nordenskiold, De Long, Greely, Nansen, Andree, Sverdrup, the 
Duke of the Abruzzi, Amundsen, Erichsen, and Peary are 
treated of in separate chapters. And in another chapter de- 
voted to several voyagers such as Cartier, Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, Davis; Mayen, Baffin, Knight, Hearne, Ross, Parry and 
many others the history is completed. 

The stories told in the book are full of interest, and in 
places are not devoid of excitement. That of Peary’s recent 
expedition is perhaps the least successful, but the reasons for 
this are obvious. We note that the author accepts at its face 
value Peary’s account of reaching the Pole with the negro 
Henson. Both for its interest and usefulness we commend the 
book, for here are gathered together the histories of man’s 
endeavor to overcome the obstacles nature has placed in his 
path towards the north. To read of the heroic endurance of 
great privations which the explorers had to underge will act 
as an antidote to the increasing love of ease and pleasure in 
our every-day life. Thetoll of the Arctic has not ended yet; 
lives will still be given to learn all the secrets contained in 
those regions. 

The volume is enriched with illustrations, a useful map, 
and a passable index, and is well worth the price asked by 
the publishers who have done their part well. 


THE PASSING OF THE AMERICAN. By Monroe Royce. New 
York: Thos. Whittaker. $1.20. 


In a happy, free and easy style, the author sets himself 
the task of saving the native American (by whom he means 
the New Englander) from total extermination. The task is 
great, but he faces it smilingly. His attention was first at- 
tracted to this awful national danger by a circular written in 
Italian and distributed in New York during the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church Convention of 1910. The object of the cir- 
cular was to draw some of the poor benighted Italian immi- 
grants into the light of Protestanism. This luminous docu- 
ment stated that there were about nine hundred thousand 
Italians in Greater New York. This figure with the statistics 
of other foreign immigrants caused Mr. Royce to become 
greatly alarmed: “For it is perfectly plain that if one-half of 
these non-American peoples should get together and agree as 
touching any matter whatsoever, they could easily accomplish 
their purpose.” To prevent such an indescribable calamity 
this book was written. 

It must be remembered, first of all, that the author is 
an Episcopal clergyman, and that he spent twelve years in 
Europe. What, then, is more natural than that he should 
compare European countries with his own which he is trying 
to snatch from the burning ? In thirteen chapters he covers 
considerable ground. Beginning by denouncing the American 
as a Jack-of-all-trades he ends by condemning immigration. 
Throughout, he is by no means complimentary to the Ameri- 
can; neither does he travel very far in his jeremiad before he 
loses sight of his salutary object, and proceeds to deal roughly 
with the nation in general. 

A few of his dicta will show both his style and forceful 
manner. ‘‘We (Americans) are the stupidest nation on the 
face of the globe.” ‘‘ We are actually a nation without man- 
ners.” ‘Is there anything in the shape of a humbug or a 
fraud that we as a nation will not eagerly swallow?” ‘“ Our 
inefficient business methods are at the bottom of all our econ- 
omic troubles, and reckless extravagance is the chief source of 
our inefficiency.” ‘‘The American wife is a luxury that only 
a rich man can afford.” “The prayer of the New England 
deacon—‘O Lord, if you will keep our Pastor humble, we 
will keep him poor’—is the spirit which prevails throughout 
the (Protestant) churches.” ‘Go into the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, and have a look at our national 
legislators, and you will not, I think, be overcome by the 
marks of greatness written upon their faces.” ‘‘ The football 
of the American college and the duel of the German university 
about balance each other in brutality.” 

Thus he forges on slashing right and left, but at the end 
he has not pulled back the poor Yankee from the abyss. 
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THE LIFE OF BLESSED JOHN RUYSBROECK. By Dom Vin- 
cent Scully, C.R.L. London: Thomas Baker. 75 cents. 


SERMONS AND LECTURES. By Monsignor Grosch. London: 
Thomas Baker. $1.10. 


The Blessed John _Ruysbroeck (1293-1381) was ordained 
priest in 1317 and became vicar of St. Gudule, Brussels. For 
twenty-six years he continued as a secular priest, and steadily 
advanced in the way of holiness. In 1343 he withdrew with 
‘ a few companions to Groenendael, and, their little community 
increasing in numbers and sanctity, they were constituted as 
Canons Regular in 1349. He soon acquired a more than local 
reputation, and many distinguished penitents came to him 
for direction, among them, it is said, John Tauler. Gerard 
Groote, the founder of the Devout Brothers and Sisters of the 
Common Life, also came under his direct influence. Ruys- 
broeck made it his chief study ‘“‘to meditate upon the life of 
Jesus Christ.” ‘‘ Let the fountain- head of thy study and thy 
mirror of life be first the Gospel of Christ, for there is the 
life of Christ.” He held that the Scriptures should be read 
rather than the Fathers, and the New Testament more than 
the Old. Attempts have been made to name the saint as one 
of the precursors of the Reformation, but when we remember 
his devotion to authority, his entirely orthodox views on the 
subject of grace and the sacraments, his great devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament and to Our Lady we can easily refute 
the calumny. Dom Scully gives a list of sixteen treatises 
which can be attributed to Blessed John Ruysbroeck and a 
short description is given of each. There follows an excel- 
lently simple chapter on his teaching. Ruysbroeck held that 
“the soul finds God in its own depths,’ and notes three 
stages in the progress towards perfection. Many learned and 
holy men have been a little alarmed at what they suspected 
to be a pantheistic tendency in his writings, but he has been 
successfully vindicated on this head. 

The Sermons and Lectures of Monsignor Grosch are sound, 
clear and solid, but they seem to lack attractiveness. The 
method, adopted by some Catholic preachers, of treating 
their brethren outside the fold too harshly, didactically and 
dogmatically and with far too little sympathy and under- 
standing, is evident in these sermons. Another point against 
them is their rhetorical exaggeration. If the world is so at- 
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tractive, the Church in all her winsomeness should be set 
over against it. Man is made for beauty as well as for truth, 
but the feet of those that carry the holy message are often 
hard and crushing in their tread. 


THE CHILD LABOR POLICY OF NEW JERSEY. By Arthur 
Sargent Field, Ph.D. Cambridge, Mass.: American Eco- 
nomic Association. $1.25. 


This is a careful presentation of one chapter of the history 
of American labor legislation. It traces step by step the prog- 
ress in clarity of conception and the consequent progress in 
standards and in policies by which the State of New Jersey 
has gradually attained its present position of fairly stringent 
regulation of the employment of children. Detailed, well doc- 
umented, comprehensive, outspoken, clearly interpreted, this 
study might well be chosen asa model for monographs of the 


type. 


THE JEWS. A STUDY OF RACE AND ENVIRONMENT, By 
Maurice Fishberg. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

As the author tells us in his preface: ‘‘ This volume is an 
attempt to present the results of anthropological, demographic, 
pathological and sociological investigations of the Jews.” It 
is the only book in English treating of the race-traits of the 
Jews.” Mr. Fishberg’s thesis is a protest against the utter 
impracticability of the modern Zionistic movement on the one 
hand (chap. xxii.) and against the deeply rooted political and 
social persecution of the Jews on the other. He claims to 
prove that “the alleged purity of the Jewish race is vision- 
ary and not substantiated by scientific observation,” (p. 474). 
Political conditions and persecution have in the past kept 
them a people apart, but to-day, with the intermarriage of 
Jew and Christian (chap. ix.), and the many conversions either 
from conviction or the desire to escape social ostracism (chap. 
xxi.), the process of assimilation is becoming more and more 
easy. He asserts that 224,000 Jews were baptized in Europe 
the past century, 84,000 of whom joined the Orthodox Church 
of Russia. 

The chapter on the political conditions of modern Jews 
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(chap. xx.) gives us the reason of the great influx of Russian 
Jews into the United States. Since May 3, 1882, in Russia 
**the Jews have no right to live outside the so-called Pale of 
Seidement. This Pale is, on the whole, not Russia at all, but 
consists mainly of provinces which Russia has annexed within 
the last 200 years, and where Jews had lived for centuries 
before that annexation. . . . Outside the district only 
some special privileged classes of Jews may live, such as mer- 
chants of the first guild, who pay about 1,000 roubles an- 
nuaily for a license; Jews who have graduated from the high- 
est educational institutions; and some Athians,” (p. 427). 
This means that about 6 per cent of the 5,110,558 Jews (census 
of 1897) are allowed to live outside the prescribed district. 
Even in the Pale there are many restrictions. They are not 
allowed to live in the rural districts, in health resorts, in 
harbor cities like Sebastopol, etc. They are not allowed to own 
or lease land outside the Pale, a hardship, when we remember 
that agriculture is the staple industry of 75 per cent of 
the Russian people. They cannot teach in the public schools 
or hold any academic position in high schools or universities, 
etc., etc. Russia is still the persecutor of the Jew as she al- 
ways has been of the Catholic. 

We learn many interesting items, some of which we take 
cum grano salis, from Mr. Fishberg’s book: that there never 
were so many Jews in the world as there are at the present day 
(p. 1); “that of the twelve million to-day, 75 per cent are in 
Europe, 17 per cent in America, and 8 in Asia and Africa,” 
(p. 10); “that the Jewish type cannot be distinguished by 
separate physical traits, such as stature, complexion, head, 
form, nose,” etc. (p. $0); “that only one Jew in six has an 
aquiline or hook nose,” (p. 83); “that mixed marriages are 
on the increase,” (p. 209); “‘ that missions to the Jews are 
very costly (£600 to £3,000 a convert, he asserts) and not 
successful,” (p. 218); “that the main causes of baptism are 
marriage and advancement,” (p. 460); “that the Jews of to- 
day cannot be considered a nation,” (p. 480); “that language 
is not always a safe criterion of nationality,” (p. 482); ‘‘ that 
Zionism, based as it is on the erroneous notion that the Jews 
are a nation, fails at the outset because it is founded on false 
premises,” (p. 492) etc. 

The illustrations introduce us to rather novel Jewish types: 
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the Black Jews of India, the Chinese Jews of K’ai—Fung Foo, 
the Sahara Jews, the Falashas of Abyssinia, etc., (p. 134-147). 
The bibliography is quite complete, and the index of subjects 
and authors fairly well done. 


THE BIG LEAGUE. By Charles E. Van Loan. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1. 


All real patriots, to whom the bal] and bat are as sacred 
as the Stars and Stripes, the eagle and the goldenrod, will 
enjoy a new book by Charles E. Van Loan, called Zhe Big 
League. The author’s belief is evidently that ’tis baseball 
makes the world go round, and his book consists of nine 
stories of the diamond—nine being, of course, no longer the 
mystic number of Parnassus, but of something far more up- 
to-date. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PRIEST’S PARLOUR. By Geneviéve 
Irons. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.60. 


An interesting story is Zhe Mystery of the Priest's Parlour, 
by Geneviéve Irons. The mystery is complex and tragic, and 
the hero—a real hero!—is the young priest in whose parlor 
aman is found murdered. Circumstances are strong enough 
to condemn the young priest, and, although he knows and 
has heard the confession of the real criminal, yet rather than 
violate the seal of the confessional, he serves a sentence of 
sixteen years in prison before his innocence is at last estab- 
lished. The story is very human, and very interesting. 


GEORGE THORNE. By Norval Richardson. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.75. 


Mr. Norval Richardson, the author of The Lead of Honor, 
has published a second and quite different book, George 
Thorne. Though neither as careful nor as able as The Lead 
of Honor, this second story has undoubted merit. In the 
beginning George Thorne is a young man, poor, hitherto 
honest, but coldly and ruthlessly ambitious. By a simple 
fraud he imposes himself as the long-lost, only son of the 
wealthy, aristocratic Mr. and Mrs, Livingstone. After travel- 
ing for two years at their expense, improving in education 
and in refinement, he returns home to take his place formally 
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as theirson. But an unexpected conflict soon begins: his am- 
bition has been to struggle against his long dormant honor, now 
roused by the influence, not of the woman he loves (oh, re- 
lieving variation!) but of her who fondly, passionately be- 
lieves herself his mother. Her love and trust unconsciously 
force him to clear his honor by confessing the whole fraud. 
The story is well written and interesting throughout. 

Incidentally, we wonder if George Thorne expresses his 
author’s views when he says: “ There are thousands of social 
classes. The strata are unlimited—one mounts and mounts 
eternally. And the tremendous part of it all is, that as one 
mounts, the influence is not alone working on you externally, 
—I mean in your appearance, your manners, all the little de- 
tails—but it is working inside of you. As the body becomes 
better cared for, the mind becomes cleaner. One gets an 
irresistible desire to throw off bad thoughts, bad ideas, bad 
morals, with one’s bad clothes.” 

Surely the true and contradicting sentiment is Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s, when, after a comment on the luxury of soap, 
he exclaims: “ As if we did not all know that whenever 
God’s thunder cracks above us, it is very likely indeed to find 
the simplest man in a muck-cart, and the most complex black- 
guard in a bath!” 


THE MISSION OF PAIN. By Pére Laurent. Translated from 
the French by L. G. Ping. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
75 cents. 


This short but well-constructed treatise on pain deserves 
the attention of Catholics. Pére Laurent divides his work into 
two main parts, each containing a number of chapters on va- 
rious aspects of pain. In the first part, devoted to a conside- 
ration of the divine office of pain, there are two chapters of 
great value to every Catholic. Nowadays one of the cheapest 
objections against the existence of God is taken from the ex- 
istence of pain and evil in the world. The would-be philoso- 
phers who are running riot all over the world are continually 
advancing this fallacy. The Catholic Church teaches very 
clearly on this point, and that teaching Pére Laurent here 
sets forth in a most lucid and convincing manner, particularly 
in his chapters entitled, “‘The Impunity of the Guilty,” and 
“The Prosperity of the Wicked.” 
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One of the most pleasing things about the book is its sensi- 
ble tone; the doctrine of pain, its value, benefit, and consequences 
being stated in simple language. After reading Zhe Mission 
of Pain a Catholic will feel stronger and better, and will find 
himself looking back into the past and there discovering the 
hand of God in a trial or sorrow which at the time he thought 
brought him unnecessary and cruel pain. “The mission of 
pain,” writes the author, “in the world is two-fold. Like 
God, Whose ready and vigilant messenger she is, Pain strikes 
and she protects, she wounds and she heals, she afflicts and 
she consoles. e 

We heartily commend the book, and hope that it will find 
a place in many a Catholic’s library. It is easy to read, is well 
printed, and convenient in form, though we think it is some- 
what expensive for its size. Towards the end of page 87 we 
have noted a very awkward misprint which should receive at- 
tention from the editor. 


ROUGH RIDER TO PRESIDENT. By Dr. Max Kullnick. Trans- 
lated from the original German by Frederick von Reith- 
dorf, Ph.D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 


This biography and appreciation of Theodore Roosevelt, 
written by an eminent German, Dr. Max Kullnick, has been 
translated into English by Frederick von Reithdorf of Mon- 
mouth College, Illinois, and will be greatly enjoyed by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s admiring compatriots. The unadmiring will do 
well to leave its pages uncut, for it is as frankly enthusiastic 
in tone as a schoolboy’s composition on Lincoln. Though 
laudatory throughout, the author gives, however, a careful and 
scholarly criticism of Mr. Roosevelt’s personality, of his theories 
and attitudes, and of the reforms he has achieved or inaugu- 
rated. The German point of view will make the book doubly 
interesting to American readers, 


LE FLEAU ROMANTIQUE. Par C. Lecigne. Paris: P, Lethiel- 
leux. 3 /7. 50. 

This series of nine lectures delivered in Lille, by one es- 
pecially well fitted both by profession and life work, to speak 
with authority on all that pertains to French literature, gives 
us a history of Romanticism in France, in which is neces- 
sarily included some account of the authors of that school and 
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their writings, thus bringing within the scope of the book one 
of the most fruitful and important epochs of French thought. 

The lectures deal with the origin of romanticism, the evil 
done by Rousseau, its sponsor in France, its want of balance, 
and its religious and moral aspects, and to these are added 
two chapters which the author calls ‘‘ Studies,” which are in- 
ferior in style and interest to the lectures, and should have 
been omitted. 

Romanticism was not merely a literary school, distinguished 
by an especial softness and charm of style, but it was a per- 
sistent distortion of the moral code and the very apotheosis 
of the ego. Turn to the pages of Rousseau, Chateaubriand, 
Hugo, De Musset, Maupassant, and other writers of that like, 
and see how morbid and exaggerated are the characters they 
hold up to our admiration, how unreal their sentiments, how 
false their standards. Romanticism is bad enough in the novel 
and drama, but it is still worse when applied to the writing 
of history. Take, for example, Michelet, he has subjected Joan 
of Arc to this process, and she emerges from his treatment, 
distorted beyond recognition. 

We know of no other work that covers just the ground M. 
Lecigne has gone over, and while he is sometimes betrayed 
into too severe condemnation of some authors, his judgments 
on the whole are just, and we are indebted to him for an 
excellent book which is at once entertaining and full of in- 
formation. 


ERO-HAUNTED. By David Bearne, S. J. (New York, 
Benziger Bros. 75 cents). This story of the Sussex 
Downs may attract English boy readers, but we are sure that 
in its present form it is too quiet and too sober to please 
American youth. Our boys look at the very beginning for 
action and adventure—or something that fortells either. If 
the first chapter does not attract it is not likely that they 
will read a book through to the end. Father Bearne has done 
great work for Catholic juvenile literature, and while it would 
be good for many boys to know “Alfie” of whom the pres- 
ent story tells, we feel that they will not read the tale with 
anything like zest. The photo illustrations of the book are 
excellent. 
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EDITATIONS ON THE BLESSED VIRGIN. From the 
German of the Rev. Francis Gabrini, S. J. New edition 
revised by Rt. Rev. Alex. MacDonald, D.D. (New York: 
Christian Press Association. $1). Books treating of the 
Blessed Virgin come to us frequently. Some of these are 
estimable publications; others are disappointing and unworthy. 
The present volume has long since won a place as an excel- 
lent book of meditations on the Blessed Virgin suited to indi- 
viduals of every class. The author’s love for his subject re- 
veals itself on every page, and his plain, direct style is always 
pleasing. We wish the volume all success. 


HRIST’S SOCIAL REMEDIES. By Harry Carl Mont- 
gomery. (New York: G. P. Putnam Sons. $1.50.) Mr, 
Montgomery’s book deals with citizenship, socialism, divorce, 
crime, labor, Sunday observance, war, and several kindred ques- 
tions. The author considers each in the light of Christ’s teach- 
ing, and draws largely on quotations from the New Testament 
and from contemporary writers of whom he cites a great 
number. 


HREE musical publications come to us from Oliver Ditson, 
Boston, Mass. Mass in A by Josef Rheinberger illustrates 
the truth that fine musical effect does not entail repetition of 
text, and altogether it is what might be expected from so ex- 
cellent a composer. Mass in B by J. G. Zangl recommends 
itself for its simplicity. The Agnus Dei is particularly beauti- 
ful. The Shepherd’s Vision by Irénée Berge is a Christmas 
Cantata and a delightful musical inspiration. 


HE Iona Series is the name given to a library of new 
books by Irish writers. For the most part the eight 
volumes already issued are story books, and excellent stories 
they are, too. Those now before us are entitled: A Life's 
Ambition by M. T. Kelly, The Making of Jim O'Neill by M. 
J. F., The Gelden Lad by Molly Malone, and Zhe Isle of 
Columbcille. This last tells of a pilgrimage to the isle of Iona 
and sketches the life of the glorious Columbcille. Perhaps 
the most remarkable thing about these little books is the 
very low price at which they are issued: 35 cents per copy. 
(B. Herder, St. Louis). 
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SOLDIER OF VALLEY FORGE. By Robert Neilson 
+% Stephens and G. E. Theodore Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.50. A Soldier of Valley Forge is a book that appears 
with the two signatures given above. It was left in rough 
draft at the time of Mr. Stephen’s death, and has been com- 
pleted by Mr. Roberts. The story is built on the usual lines 
of Revolutionary novels, with the patriotic hero, the heartless 
villain, and the demure heroine who gets the usual warning to 
Washington in time to save the battle. It is not tritely told, 
however, but will interest and entertain. 


A COMING BOOK that will be of the greatest interest to 

Catholics, is one announced by the John Murphy Com- 
pany of Baltimore, and entitled, Zhe Life of Cardinal Gibbons. 
The book will be one of particular importance and timeliness, 
because of the coming celebration in October of the Cardinal’s 
jubilee. This life of the Cardinal is from the pen of Allan S. 
Will, Editor of the Baltimore Sun, and will be the first com- 
plete biography of Cardinal Gibbons. We are informed that 
the author has devoted long and careful research to his task. 
His work spans the entire length of the Cardinal’s years—his 
early days in New Orleans, his priestly labors in North Caro- 
liaa and Virginia, and discusses the weighty questions in which 
he has played so important a part. The price of the book 
will be $2. 


A LITTLE GIRL FROM BACK EAST, by Isabel J. 
Roberts, tells us of a New England girl, Polly Day, 
whose mother deemed it prudent to take her to Southern 
California for a holiday and, incidentally, to cure her of a 
tendency to be somewhat “bossy” in manner. Polly has a 
very happy time in the West and outgrows her faults. It is 
an excellent little story, neatly presented by the publishers. 
(Benziger Bros., 45 cents), A Conversion and a Vocation 
(Benziger Bros., 90 cents) is a second edition of the biogra- 
phy of Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart (Sophia Ryder), first 
novice of the Order of the Good Shepherds in England. 
The story of Sister Mary’s vocation, illustrates fo: the reader 
the wonderful work of the Holy Spirit in leading and guid- 
ing the souls of men. The biography is of interest also be- 
cause of Sophia Ryder’s connections and her friendship with 
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Cardinal Newman. In Freddy Carr's Adventures the Rev. R. P. 
Garrold, S. J., gives his juvenile readers a sequel to Freddy 
Carr and His Friends. The story is brimful of action and 
clever dialogue. (Benziger Bros. 85 cents). Madame Cecilia, 
in More Short Readings for Mary's Children, continues her 
happy work of instructing young girls on the various Christian 
virtues. The papers which make up this volume first appeared 
as magazine articles. They were well worth reprinting in per- 
manent form. (Benziger Bros. $1.25). 


UCHEZ (1796-1865) par G. Castella gives a résumé of 
Buchez’s historic methods. It is interesting to know 
that he who for years brought many doubters to the Faith 
and many insincere to the Truth was, before his death, recon- 
ciled to the Church whose teaching he had so long loved 
without understanding it. Le Clergé Gallo-Romain a la Fin du 
IVe Siecle, by Henri Couget, is a learned and interesting con- 
tribution to the history of the clergy in France, in which 
St. Martin stands out a most brilliant figure. Haditations a 
Bon Marche et Caisses d'Epargne by Henry Clément is a 
thoughtful study in sociology, and explains the mechanism of 


law in the matter of workmen’s dwellings. Bossuet’s Zxjosi- 
tion de la Doctrine de l’Eglise Catholique is a new critical edi- 
tion of the most serious treatise on apologetics called forth by 
the conflict of the sixteenth century. Geoffrey Chaucer by 
Emile Legonis is a foreign estimate of the life and work of 
Chaucer. (Paris: Bloud et Cie). 


ES MIRACLES DE N. S., JESUS CHRIST by I’abbe L, 
Fillion, Vols. I. II. This work is a vigorous refutation 
of rationalistic errors, Diéscours Eucharistique collects in per- 
manent form the papers on the Holy Eucharist read at the 
various International Eucharistic Congresses. L’Ame d’in 
Grand Catholique; Esprit de Foi de Louis Veiullot d apres sa 
Correspondance, L’Homme Public, by G. Cerceau. The author 
recalls the opposition to L’Univers from the time Louis Veuil-. 
lot took the helm and the criticism to which he and his journal 
were subjected. That Veuillot’s one aim was to defend the 
cause of God with a devotion as absolute as it was disinterested 
is, according to the author, certain. (Paris: P. Lethielleux), 





Foreign Periodicals, 


The Tablet (24 June): “They Hallowed Him King,” reflections on 
the recent coronation, with the hopes and fears to which 
it gives. rise.———“‘ Democracy and Saint Sulpice.” A 
French correspondent sees in the closing of the famous 
old seminary the destruction of ‘“‘a seed plot of men 
vowed to work amongst the poor.”——Certain French 
and American reviews are discussing the history of the 
“Evening Mass,’ and the advisability of restoring it 
for the benefit of the working classes. 

(1 July): “‘ The Spirit of Peace at Work,” apropos of 
the recent peace letter of the Holy Father, comments 
at length on the happy termination by the nations in- 
terested of the dispute concerning pelagic sealing —— 
“The Vanished Milliard” throws further light upon the 
iniquitous procedure by which the French religious have 
been despoiled, and upon the methods of the anti- 
clerical Republic.——Cardinal Logue on the Ne Jemere 
Decree. 

(8 July): “Shall the Malissiri be Exterminated ?”’ sets 
forth startling facts with regard to the treatment ac- 
corded by the Turkish Government to the Catholic 
tribes in Albania. ‘“‘The New Ministry in France.” 
——Professor A. Valgimi in ‘A Source of the Divine 
Comedy*” comments on a claim made by Dr. Amaducci 
of Bologna University, to the effect that the source from 
which Dante derived his doctrinal scheme of the im- 
mortal poem is contained in the writings of St. Peter 
Damien. 

The National (July): ‘‘ Episodes of the Month” gives an ex- 
tended account of the coronation,—‘“ George V. and 
Asquith I.,” is an appeal to the King to stand against 
the demands of the Liberal party. Where is the Eng- 
lishman, it asks, who is not on the side of his annointed 
King ?———“ Education in India and the Future of that 
Country in the British Empire,” is discussed by Agakhan. 
——* At Prior Park,” by Austin Dobson, is a running 
sketch of that famous estate near Bath. ** American 
Affairs”’ are discussed, as usual, by A. Maurice Low, 
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Irish Ecclesiastical Record (June): ‘‘ A Recent Confirmation of 
the Scapular Tradition,” by Herbert Thurston, S.J., 
calls attention to a document concerning the scapular 
tradition discovered in the Vatican Library by Father 
Benedict Zimmerman, in 1907. The article is published 
apropos of a statement made by Pére Marie-Joseph to 
the effect that Father Zimmerman has made relentless 
war on the scapular.——The Rev. P. J. Bradley ex- 
plains ‘‘ The Mozarabic Mass” for the benefit of those 
assisting at the Eucharistic Congress in Madrid. 
**Erasmus and the Movements of his Time” by Rev. J. 
F, D’Alton, M.A. 

The Month (July): ‘‘Where Scott found Dugald Dalgetty” by 
J. S. Shepherd, is a study of that character who plays 
such a prominent part in the work of Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr. James Britten, K.S.A., under the caption “ The 
Lusitanian Church” presents some interesting facts with 
regard to Protestantism in Portugal.——JIn ‘“‘ A Note on 
Macaulay’s Style,” Mr. James Dwyer points out the 
most salient features of Macaulay’s style. 

avish Theological Quarterly (July): ‘‘ The Validating of Mar- 
riage Without New Consent;” the rarity of invalid 
marriages in the Catholic Church owing to elaborate 
precautions, and the nature of the canonical remedy, 
sanatio in radice. ‘*Buddhism, Past and Present,” 
shows the more important conclusions now arrived at 
in the history of Buddhism, and declares that its 
“‘shares have fallen low in the religious market.”—— 
H. Bewerungl in ‘‘The Metrical Cursus in the Anti- 
phonal Chants of the Mass”’ points out the harmonious 
sound given to the endings of sentences, and its con- 
nection with the order of long and short syllables can 
be traced back to the classical Latin prose writers. 

Le Correspondant (10 June): ‘“‘ The New Constitutional Law 
of Alsace-Lorraine,” by E. Wetterlé discusses the dif- 
ferent clauses of the Law.——*“ Letters to the Count 
de Falloux,” is the second and last installment of the 
personal correspondence of Pére Lacordaire with this 
nobleman. The New Army and the Army,” by 
General Cherfils, compares the ideal army as planned 
by M. Jaurés’ with the army of to-day. General Cher- 
fils discusses M. Jaurés’ work, point by point, as to its 
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strength or weakness.——‘‘Our Churches in Danger,” 
by Max Doumic describes the dilapidated conditions of 
the churches in the district ot Aube which were built 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries. “The 
Workmen’s Pension in England,” contrasts the difference 
between the English and French laws for old-age pen- 
sions.———‘‘ A Week at Waterloo in 1815,” by M. de 
Lancey is a description of the state of affairs during 
this critical period by Lady de Lancey, and also of the 
death of the latter’s husband, Sir William, Staff. Officer 
to the Duke of Wellington. 

(25 June): ‘Jerusalem of Yesterday and To-Day,” by 
M. De Vogiie, is a description of conditions existing in 
those places made sacred by the labors of Christ and 
His Apostles.——“‘ The Protection of the Frontiers,” by 
General Maitrot, treats of the manner of protecting the 
frontiers of France with suggestions of a better method 
of protection.——‘“‘ The International Project of Arbi- 
tration Between the United States and England,” an 
unsigned article, is an account of a question which has 
interested all the European powers during the present 
Presidential administration. “Three Friends of Cha- 
teaubriand,” by Lucy Goyan is a description of the 
characters of three women who played an important 
part during the life of Chateaubriand. 

Pratique d’Apologétique (1 June): Y. Dumont, in “A 
Catholic People,” writes apropos of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress of Montreal, paying tribute to Catholic French 
Canadians.——“ Education and Free Thought,” by Ch. 
Bota, briefly considers the interests of opponents of the 
lay school. 

(15 June): “The Messiahism of Israel,” by Valensin, 
answers the questions: ‘‘ What were the Characteristic 
Marks in the Messianic Hope of Israel? How Did 
Christ of the Gospel Fully Realize this Hope?” 

** Necessary Prejudices,” by E. Bruneteau, is a summary 
of a work of the same title, by M. E. Foquet. 

Annales de Philosophie Chréitienne (June): G. Fonsegrive, writing 
on “Intuition, Feeling, Estimation,” opposes the psy- 
chology that would reduce all to terms of mere sensa- 
tion.———In an article entitled the ‘‘ Conversion of Cal- 
vin,” D. Sabatier discusses the probable proportionate 
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influences that heredity, environment, and personal tem- 
perament had on Calvin. While allowing a good deal 
of force to the former factors, he says, “they disposed, 
not determined, the Reformer’s career.” 

Thomiste (May-June): In ‘‘ The Scriptural Proofs of the 
Dogma of the Trinity,” R. P. Hugon, O.P., examines 
the tenets of both Testaments which manifest a belief 
in the Trinity on the part of the sacred writers. In 
the Old Testament the distinction and consubstantiality 
of the Father and the Son is clearly brought out in 
many passages, but the evidence in the New Testament 
is, of course, much stronger in favor of the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity——R. P. Claverie, O.P., writes 
on the “ Knowledge of Christ.” 

Etudes (5 June): Jean Bainvel shows how widespread the 
** Devotion to the Sacred Heart” became in the thir- 
teenth and following centuries, through the experiences 
and writings of the mystics. Their exchange of hearts 
with Christ and like favors, he explains, as symbolical 
of their sanctification———A. Degert relates the propo- 
sals, discussions, and relatively small but important con- 
clusions on ‘‘ The Seminary Question at the Council of 
Trent.”——-A eulogy of the patriotism of M. Georges 
Goudon. as seen in his poetry, by G. Longhaye—— 
Robert de Sinéty, in “‘ The Proofs and Limits of Trans. 
formism,” considers it certain that the present animal 
species have been slowly evolved, but that science can 
in no way prove the animal origin of the human body. 
du Clergé Frangats (1 June): J. Touzard begins a his- 
tory of the “Religion of Israel.” J. M. Vidal pre- 
sents a historic exposé of “The Reform of Italian 
Catholic Action by Pius X.” detailing the various stages 
in the dissolution of the former organization for the 
direction of Catholic action and the reconstruction of 
another which should proceed in a more energetic and 
united manner for the promotion of Catholic social ac- 
tivity ———-E. Vacandard gives a “Chronicle of Ecclesi- 
astical History.” He notices among other works, Tome 
XXIX. of the Analecta Bollandiana by Ch. de Smedt; 
Clement V. and Philip IV. le Bel, by Georges Lizerand; 
Galileo and the Church, the History and the Romance, by 
Pierre Aubanel. Emile Ollivier publishes a letter to 
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Hans Delbrueck of Berlin on ‘‘The Role of Bismarck.” 
(15 June): Writing of ‘“‘The Constitutionals and the 
Concordat,” P. Pisani gives an account of the clergy in 
France during the Revolution who accepted the “ Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy,” showing also the part they 
played in bringing about the Concordat between Napo- 
leon and Pius VII. 

(1 July): “A Problem to be Propounded,” by A. 
Bouyssonie discusses the reconciliation of the unity of 
the human species with the existence from the remotest 
times of races greatly differentiated. G. G. Lapeyre 
treating of the ‘‘ Religious Movement” in the German 
speaking countries, considers the Polish question and 
the question of schools. The German Government by 
a system of colonization and other means has been 
seeking to protestantize the people of Prussian Poland. 
The schools of the Empire are conducted in a manner 
unjust to the Catholic taxpayers.——L. Wintrebert writes 
of the works of Claude Bernard and of other topics con- 
nected with biological science.——Mgr. S. J. Segraive 
gives an account of the league ‘‘ Abstimentis” founded 
recently at Anvers for the promotion of the fight against 
Alcoholism.—H. Savatier contributes an article on “‘ The 
Variations of Socialism.” wie. 

Chronique Sociale de France (June): M. Gonin writes on the 
importance of “ Public Opinion, Leadership and Organ- 
ization,” in the social campaign of the Church, Catho- 
lics capable of leading should be organized so as to form 
the mind of the masses by the press, conversation, and 
lectures.——-Max Turmann describes two co-operative 
agricultural societies of Italy and Roumania—Rémy 
Collin thinks that ‘‘the Co operative Societies for Cheap 
Dwellings” while theoretically favorable to large fami- 
lies, actually operate against them. According to avail- 
able figures only a little more than one-fourth of the 
families living in these houses have three children. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (June): St. V. Dunin-Borkowski, 
S.J., gives some translations of “Early Byzantine Re- 
ligious Poetry,” in various metres, and ranging from the 
fifth to the sixth century.——‘“ Atheistic Monism,” by 
A. Denesse, S.J., gives in a first paper a sketch of the 
various monistic schools.——A. L. Feder, S. J., shows 


a 
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how important a source of profane and sacred history 
are the works of Hilary of Poitiers——‘‘A Modern 
Platonist,” by G. Wasmann, S.J., discusses Dr. Karl 
Camille Schneider’s attempt to reconcile the Platonistic 
teaching on ideas with the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
soul, 

La Civilt2 Cattolica (17 June): The Holy Father’s Encyclical 
letter against the spoliation of the Church in Portugal, 
is printed in its entirety and discussed in the leading 
article.———-Scathing criticism is passed upon D’Annun- 
zio’s ‘‘Martyrdom of St. Sebastian” in the opening 
article of a series on the subject. The writer lays bare 
the ratson-d’ttre of the production. ——The series on the 
‘Origin of the Humiliate,” is continued.‘ Classes 
of War” suggests that in revenge for the abstention of 
Catholics from the Italian Unity celebration this year, 
the Church is to be attacked by the government in a 
species of Kulturkampf.——Recent publications on the 
Epistles of St. Paul and other Apostles are reviewed, 
also some books on the Holy Eucharist——An inter- 
esting account is given of the conclusion of the Ver- 
desi trial in the cause of which some important legal 
precedents were reviewed. 

(1 July): P. Enrico Roso, S.J., subjects to destructive criti- 
cism the supposed attainments as a canonist of Profes- 
sor Scaduto, one of the council employed in the inter. 
est of the apostate Verdesi at his trial.—“ The Moral 
Crisis of the Modern Family” is discussed in a second 
article dealing largely with the modern woman. 
Among books reviewed are Ottolenghi’s ‘ Gregorian 
Chant’? and several books dealing with the Holy Eu- 
charist and Frequent Communion.——tThe full text of 
the Court’s judgment in the Verdesi case is given, show- 
ing clearly that it was on no mere technical grounds 
that the apostate was condemned. 

Espaia y América (May): E. Murillo refutes, through SS. 
Peter and Paul, the reasoning of contemporaneous ra- 
tionalism.——-M._ P. J. Rodriguez continues his study 
on the quadruple version of Genesis: Hebraic, Chal- 
daic, Greek, and Latin. ———Monjas writes on the ‘‘ Pan- 
ama Canal and the United States and the Work of 
American Engineers,” and on the boast of the Ameri- 
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can press to the effect that in 1915 steamers will cross 
the Isthmus of Balboa, thus realizing the wonderful 
dream of that great genius, immortalized in Suez, Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps.———E] Marquez de Sabuz gives, “In 
Reference to a Book,” a dissertation on what evangeli- 
cal preaching should be; bearing particularly on the 
acts of Pius X. in these last years. 

(June): P. M. B. Garcia writes on the “ Revolution in 
Mexico.” He shows how this revolution has been the 
fruit of the abnormal situation in which the government 
of Diaz has kept the Mexican nation. This revolution 
was forced upon a people who had no other resource 
or form of protest than war.——The Eucharistic Con- 
gress at Madrid, according to A. Monjas, will be a feast 
at once universal and national.—— El Marquis de Sabuz 
reviews the glories of the province and city of Mompos, 
Columbia: its orators, bards, poets, and artists. 

P, J. Monasterio contributes an article on “ The Glories 
of the Peruvian Episcopate,” and gives the unedited 
correspondence of the Very Rev. Father de Orihuels 
with Father Joseph Munoz Capilla. 

y Fe (June): E. Urgarte de Ercilla writes on “The 
Sacred Heart of Jesus.”” He shows that this great de- 
votion is not new in the Church, but came through the 
beloved disciple, St. John. J. M. Bover contributes 
an article on the study of the ‘‘ Asthetic Conception of 
Grace.” Grace expresses beauty, favor, gratitude; the 
first is, as it were, the foundation of the other two.—— 
Mr. N. Noguer continues his study of the privileges of 
agriculture. The present article deals particularly with 
the warrants or guarantees on the transportation of 
cereals, etc.——Mr. C. Eguis Ruiz, continuing his liter- 
ary necrology, writes in praise of the Norwegian, 
Bjornstjorne Bjornson.——P. Villada studies the new 
project of the law of Association, and shows that since 
the Liberal party came into power in 1901 the govern- 
ment has had no greater preoccupation than to submit 
the religious associations of the spiritual order to the 
civil law of the temporal order.——J. B. Ferreres, in 
his “Canonical Bulletin,” excellently describes the new 
organization of the Roman Curia ordered by Pius X. 





Recent Events. 


The ministry of M. Monis did 

France. not last more than four months. 

For its fall there were various 

contributory causes, among which, for the first time in the 
world’s history the aeroplane must be numbered. An accident 
to one of those new machines by which man is now trying to 
conquer the air, deprived the Cabinet of its chief support, M. 
Berteaux, and incapacitated for active leadership the Premier 
himself. He found it impossible from a sick bed to control 
the various forces at work, and the Chamber of Deputies and 
the country. In fact from the beginning, the Ministry was in 
a difficult position, for, from the first it represented a minority 
of the Chamber, M. Briand having secured on the decisive 
vote a majority, although one not large enough for the pur- 
poses which he wished to accomplish. Then with reference 
to the Champagne riots and the settlement of the delimitation 
question, which was the cause of those riots, M. Monis showed 
no small degree of vacillation. The Council of State to whom 
the question was referred, decided that the delimitation of the 
Marne Department was to remain unchanged; but that the 
wines grown in the Aube Department were also to have a 
limit of their own, but were to be classed as Champagne of 
the second zone. The government accepted this decision and 
signed a decree to enforce it; but the wine growers of the 
Aube would not listen to this, and rose in almost open 
rebellion. All kinds of protests were made. The German 
Flag was hoisted in places, and mock petitions sent to ‘the 
German Emperor to come and take possession of the wine- 
growing districts, seeing that the dirty Republic did not want 
them. Feeling itself unable to enforce the decree, the Min- 
istry changed its mind, and announced their intention of 
abolishing all delimitation both in the Marne and the Aube 
Departments, and to enact such laws and make such regula- 
tions against the adulteration of wine as would serve the pur- 
pose that it was desired to effect by delimitation. Hardly had 
this question been settled in this unsatisfactory way, than the 
government suffered a defeat in the Chamber upon a question 
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of small importance, but which clearly indicated that there 
were a number of other men ready to serve their country by 
undertaking to govern it better than they thought could be 
done by M. Monis and his colleagues. In fact France is at 
the present time suffering from too abundant a supply of gen- 
tlemen ready to undertake this task. These are to be found 
not merely in the ranks of the Republicans. Prince Napoleon 
the representative of the Bonapartes has announced his wil- 
lingness to come forward if called upon. He would not, 
indeed, foment disorder—there was enough of that already. 
But if the enormous number of Frenchmen who desired an 
issue from the present deadlock should give expression to their 
wish by means of a plebiscite, he would be able and willing to 
give France a strong government which would settle the 
problems of the working masses. There would be no ostra- 
cism; and no reaction, and the principle of equality which 
was so dear to France would be maintained. 

The Ministry of M. Monis having been defeated, although 
by only seven votes, at once resigned. No great achievement 
can be placed to its credit. In fact it had failed in all that 
it had attempted, not even the annual Budget having been 
passed. The success of French arms in Morocco may be ac- 
counted a failure for they were used on the side of oppression 
and tyranny, and it is not yet possible to say whether or not 
serious complications may not arise owing to Germany’s inter- 
vention. The attempt to conciliate the railway-men met with 
no greater success. The new Cabinet, formed by M. Caillaux, 
will have no easy task to accomplish. 

No difficulty, however, was experienced by the new Premier 
in finding men willing to make the attempt. M. Caillaux him- 
self, had been Minister of Finance in the Ministry that has 
just resigned, and has had a long and not undistinguished 
career in the public service. He is the author of the Income 
Tax proposals which have been so long before the country, 
and which passed the Chamber of Deputies two years ago, 
but have not yet been accepted by the Senate. Strange to 
say, in forming his Cabinet, he placed the Portfolio of Fi- 
nance in other hands, taking to himself the Ministry of the 
Interior. The new Cabinet consists of representatives of all 
the parties of the Left, with the exception of the extreme So- 
cialists; five are Radicals, eight Socialist Radicals; two are 
members of the Democratic Left; and there is one Indepen- 
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dent Socialist. There is a new Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
M. Delcassé remains in charge of the Navy as well as three 
or four other members of the outgoing Cabinet. 

M. Jaurés, the leader of the Collective Socialist, who was 
friendly to the Ministry of M. Monis, has already declared 
war against M. Caillaux. The new government may be ex- 
pected to revert to the principle advocated by M. Briand— 
that a government should govern. Electoral reform is the 
first question calling for settlement. Scrutin de liste is to be 
adopted, with some means to secure the due representation of 
minorities. Whether that means is to be some method of 
proportional representation remains undecided. The abolition 
of delimitation in the Champagne districts, proposed by M° 
Monis, is to be carried out. The secular school system is to 
be uncompromisingly defended. The Income Tax Bill isto be 
pushed through the Senate. The question, however which 
seems likely to be most pressing in internal affairs, is the dis- 
content which exists among the railway-men and their sympa- 
thizers, and the ways of manifesting that discontent, which 
have been adopted. Through the length and breadth of France 
acts of sabotage, taking chiefly the form of cutting telegraph 
lines, have been of almost daily occurrence. A still worse 
form of outrage is becoming not uncommon—the attempt to 
wreck railway trains. So bad has the state of things become 
that one of the members of the Senate declared that it was 
unworthy of a civilized country, and another characterized it 
as a reign of terror. It is somewhat reassuring that the re- 
sponsible Minister declared in the Chamber the determination 
of the government to do everything in its power to extirpate 
an evil, which had eaten its way so deeply into French life; 
although this declaration so enraged the Socialists that they 
attempted to shout the Minister down. It is clear that neither 
secular education nor universal suffrage has brought peace to 
the body politic of France. The individual—M. Duez—who 
appropriated the property of the religious orders, has been 
sentenced to twelve years penal servitude. There is no one 
who can send the State as a whole to prison. 

The President has been paying a visit to the Queen of the 
Netherlands, and has been well received by its people. It is 
the first time for more than one hundred years that the head 
of the French nation has made a personal visit to Holland. 
Whether this visit and the recent one to Belgium have any 
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political object is not known; but it is possible that a desire 
exists to let those small countries learn that Germany is not 
their only friend. 

The forces in Morocco, after the entry into Fez, devoted 
themselves to the subduing of the tribes that were still resist- 
ing the Sultan. As soon as this work is done they will be 
withdrawn—at least that is the present intention. The realiza- 
tion of it will doubtless depend upon the action of Germany 
referred to below. 


The Chancellor of the Empire, 

Germany. Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, has 

been successful in the second at- 

tempt made by him at the making or the reform of a Consti- 
tution. The Prussian Franchise Bill, which he attempted to 
carry through the Diet, had, after long discussions, to be with- 
drawn, and at one time it looked as if the same fate would 
befall the proposed Alsace-Lorraine Constitution. Determined 
opposition was offered to it by the Centre Party on account 
of the too great preponderance given in the Upper Chamber 
to members nominated by the Emperor, and the consequent 
inadequacy of local representation, and of the proposal that 
German, as a rule, should be the official language for adminis- 
trative and educational purposes. The chief objection, how- 
ever, to the Bill as first introduced, was the refusal to give 
the right to vote to the representatives of Alsace-Lorraine in 
the Federal Council. This refusal was based, it was said, on 
the necessity of preserving to Prussia its existing preponder- 
ance in that body, and when the Chancellor yielded this point, 
he met with strong opposition from the party by which he is 
generally supported—the Conservatives. The effect of the new 
Constitution will be to give to the Reichsland a greater degree 
of independence than it has possessed since its annexation to 
the Empire, although it stops far short of the complete au- 
tonomy to which many of the inhabitants lay claim. The 
Franchise Bill, which accompanied the Constitutional Bill, has 
also become law after the elimination of sundry devices which 
betrayed distrust of the equal capacity of man as man. As 
introduced, it allowed 2 votes for electors over 35 years of 
age, and 3 votes for electors over 45 years. The Committee 
of the Reichstag eliminated all plural voting, not being cone 
vinced that a man becomes politically wiser when he gets 
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older. For his success in securing the enactment of the new 
Laws, the Chancellor has been promoted to the rank of Major 
in the military service. 

In addition to the consolidation of the German legislation 
for the insurance of the working classes against illness, acci- 
dents, and invalidity, the Law to which we referred last month 
provides for an extension of sick insurance to agricultural and 
forest laborers, to home workers, and to casual laborers. A 
beginning, too, is made of insurance for widows and orphans. 
Seven million more people, it is estimated, will thus be brought 
within the scope of the provision for sick insurance at a cost 
of nearly thirty four millions of dollars annually. Of this 
amount about twenty-seven millions will be contributed by the 
employers and the employed, the balance will come from the 
State—that is from the tax-payers. 

The Navy League has been holding its annual meeting 
and shows no signs of relenting. It urges the government to 
accelerate still further the pace at which the Navy is being 
increased, blaming it for not carrying out the existent law. 
It demands that instead of building one battleship and one 
large cruiser per year from 1912 to 1917, one battleship and 
two large cruisers should be built. The Navy League is a 
very influential body, nor has the government ever proved 
itself loathe to listen to its voice. So the prospect of dis- 
armament is not encouraging, nor are the burdens of the 
people likely to grow less either in Germany or in the Powers 
allied with, or opposed, to Germany. It is only fair to state, 
however, that the programme of the League has this year met 
with severe criticism not merely from the Socialist but also 
the Conservative Press. 

The tenth Dreadnaught of the German Navy has just been 
launched and if the Field-Marshal who delivered the “‘ bap- 
tismal speech” on the occasion is a representative of the 
seatiments of the dominant class the hopes of peace-lovers 
cannot be very great. Frederick the Great, after whom the 
ship is named, was characterized, so the Field-Marshal said, 
by the keen vision with which he foresaw the perils which 
menaced Prussia and the future of Germany; and so the ship 
must embody the qualities of the great king, and be ever 
ready for battle, ever ready to use arms, and to let the 
thunder of her guns ring out, ever ready for the attack. It 
is not easy for the neighbors of Germany to rest quietiy in 
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the presence of so bellicose and suspicious a Power. Still it 
is not to be passed by as unworthy of notice that the German 
Ambassador at Washington expressed a wish that a copy of 
the draft Arbitration Treaty as submitted to Great Britain 
and France might be furnished to him to be laid before his 
government. The interest in it, we fear, can hardly be more 
than platonic; although, in the speech which the Emperor 
recently made at Hamburg, he attributed to the preservation 
of peace the marvelous development of German commerce 
which the past forty years has seen. This development, how- 
ever, his Imperial Majesty affirmed, was due to the fact that 
behind it stood the defensive forces of the Army and Navy. 
In his view after the restoration of the Empire peace was 
assured, and with God’s will, he went on to say, it would 
remain assured. 

What is called Liberalism, has in Germany, so far as polit- 
ical power is concerned, greatly diminished in influence. In 
other respects, however, it is asserting itself. In the Upper 
House of the Prussian Diet the capital clause of a Bill per- 
mitting and regulating cremation has been carried after many 
years of effort; and this in spite of the opposition of Cardinal 
Fischer who said that the advocacy of cremation sprang from 
the hatred of Christianity. The authorities of the Evangelical 
Church have recently seen fit to condemn as guilty of heresy, 
to sentence to deprivation, a pastor at Cologne. In his favor 
hundreds of thousands had signed petitions, numerous demon- 
stration meetings had been held, and on his condemnation 
the Press was filled with articles full of indignation. And 
yet it is admitted that the pastor in question held no more 
of the Christian faith than is held by Unitarians. It is 
thought by some that this event will hasten the process of 
splitting German Protestantism into sects in the way in which 
it has happened in other countries. 

In foreign relations the sending of a gunboat to Agadir a 
port at present of no importance 500 miles south of the 
Straits of Gibraltar has been the most surprising event. By 
the agreement of February, 1909, between France and Ger- 
many, the latter recognized that she had no political interest 
ia Morocco, provided the door was kept open and that to 
France was entrusted commerce and industry. . This agree- 
ment has been the basis of mutual understanding and had 
been loyally adhered to until this most recent act on the 
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part of Germany. At first it excited misgiving as indicating 
a purpose of reopening the whole Moroccan question. The 
reason given by the German government was that the import- 
ant German interests in that region might be menaced by the 
possible spread of disorder, and that it had been requested to 
take action by the business firms interested. Justification 
also was sought from the action of France and Spain, both 
of which nations had done far more than send a gun-boat into 
a harbor. In fact, it was said that both had gone outside of 
the provisions of the Algeciras Act. It was, moreover, de- 
clared that the demonstration was of an essentially temporary 
character and that the cruiser which had taken the place 
of the gunboat would be recalled as soon as Morocco was 
pacified. Considerable excitement was caused in France as 
well as in Spain; in the latter country this excitement was 
not unmingled with pleasure, for the Spanish people feel 
themselves aggrieved by the advance of France to Fez. Per- 
haps Great Britain is the country which is the most vitally 
affected by German action, for should Agadir be retained and 
fortified by Germany it would be a menace to British com- 
munications with the Cape and to her shipping. However 
this may be, France is being supported by the British govern- 
ment in the conversations which are being carried on in con- 
sequence of Germany’s action. France is being supported by 
Russia as well as by Great Britain. Germany seems to be 
isolated, not even Austria-Hungary being active in her sup- 
port. Whatever Germany may have intended by the demon- 
stration, the result has been a reaffirmation of the entente 
between France and Great Britain and a strengthening of the 
determination on the part of the latter power to maintain its 
Navy at full strength. The hopes that were beginning to be 
entertained that better relations. between Great Britain and 
Germany were on the point of being established have been 
blighted and the feeling of distrust strengthened. 


A general election has just taken 

Austria-Hungary. place in Austria. It has resulted 

in the complete defeat of the 

Caristian-Socialists, the party which was the most numerous 
in the Reichsrath that has just come to its end. In politi. 
cal matters the people of Austria superabound in private 
judgment. No fewer than 51 different species of candidates 
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sought admission to the legislature. If division gives power, 
the Austrian Ruler ought to be a veritable Emperor. Num- 
erous as are the races, they are not united within their own 
ranks. The Czechs had 12 different programmes, the Ger- 
mans I1, the Poles 6, the Ruthenes and Slovenes 4 each, the 
Croats and the Italians 3 each, while the Rumanes and the 
electorally organized Jews were content with a modest 2 
a piece. For 516 constituencies there were 2,987 candidates. 
The defeat of the Christian Socialists was due chiefly to the al- 
liance against them of German Progressives, Jewish Liberals and 
Social Democrats. This coalition triumphedin spite of the at- 
tempt made by the government to promote an alliance between 
the German Progressives and the Christian Socialists against 
the Social Democrats. The death of Dr. Lueger has been a 
great blow to the party of which he was the head; no one 
has risen up capable of taking his place. 

The chief gainers by the election are the German Progres- 
sives, and Liberals of all shades. Anti-Semitism as a party 
programme has been beaten. The Social Democrats have be- 
come the prominent party in the capitol, holding as they do 
no fewer than 19 out of its 33 constituencies; the Cabinet re- 
signed as soon as the results were known, and a former 
Premier, Baron von Gautsch has been called to form a govern- 
ment. The first of the Austro-Hungarian Dreadnaughts has 
been launched. It is named the Viribus Unitis. Unity, in 
the midst of so much disunion, is, indeed, the thing to be 
most of all desired. It will be interesting to see whether and 
how in the babel of parties in the Reichsrath the new gov- 
ernment will be able to bring about any approach to the unity 
so much needed. 


There has been a ministerial crisis 

Belgium. in Belgium which has resulted in 

the formation of a new Ministry 

not differing in any marked feature from the last. A Catholic 
government has been in power in Belgium ever since 1884, 
but the majority supporting it has been gradually diminish- 
ing, so that the late Ministry had had in its favor only a 
majority of eight. The cause of the defeat was an Educa- 
tion Bill, which it was thought by one of the Catholic 
leaders interfered too much with the independence of the 
communes. As the defeat of the Bill gave great satisfaction 
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to the Liberals and Socialists, it would seem that divisions 
among Catholics are responsible for what their opponents 
look upon as a victory. The new government will ‘carry 
on” until the elections which are to take place next year, 
and these elections may result in a Liberal-Socialist victory. 
The union of those two parties may enable them to defeat 
the Catholic government, but as they are about as much op- 
posed to each other as they are to their common adversary, 
the prospect of their being able to form a stable government 
is not good. 


Proposals for electoral reform have 
Italy. been made by Signor Giolitti’s 
government which may have an 
important effect upon the course of politics in Italy. If car- 
ried the electorate will be doubled, three and a half millions 
of voters being added to the register, bringing the total up to 
7,701,000 or 82 per cent of the population over 21 years of 
age. Illiterates have hitherto been shut out, but the new 
proposals will include them if they are over 30 years old. 
Whether the Conservatives or the Socialists will gain, no one 
knows; some call it as much a gambling move as would be a 
throw of the dice. 

For a long time the municipality of Rome has been get- 
ting deeper and deeper into debt until now it owes a sum of 
more than thirty millions which is quite beyond its means to 
pay. The government has come to the relief of the city, and 
in consideration of certain land being given it assumes the 
burden of the debt. As a result of the arrangement made 
between the State and the Municipality, the government is to 
build at least four new Ministries—of Justice, Public Instruc- 
tion, Marine and the Interior; while the municipality is to 
spend a large sum on schools, elementary and secondary, 
markets, sanitation, removing slums and other works, 


The Constituent Assembly has 

Portugal. ' met at Lisbon and proceeded to 

adopt the new Constitution. The 

Provisional government resigned upon the opening of the Ses- 
sion, but was requested to continue in power until definite 
arrangements had been made. A decree was passed unani- 
mously abolishing the monarehy forever, and banishing from 
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Portugal the Royal Family of Braganza as an act of emanci- 
pation, and declaring the form of government to be a Demo- 
cratic Republic. A few hours afterwards the representatives 
of this country waited upon the Foreign Minister and in- 
formed him that the United States Government officially rec- 
ognized the government of the Portuguese Republic. Sporadic 
attempts to restore the monarchy have been made and more 
threatened; but little enthusiasm exists for a House which 
proved itself so little capable of wise government for the good 
of the country. Most of the bishops have given uncondi- 
tional adhesion to the government, and have informed the 
clergy that to incite the population against the Republic 
would involve severe punishment. 


The proceedings of the Turkish 

Turkey. troops in their attempt to suppress 

the rising of the Albanians, have 

excited indignation throughout the whole of Europe, and if 
the Powers were a little less selfish than they are those pro- 
ceedings would have secured active intervention. Although 
Turkey denies the truth of the statements made—for even the 
Ottomans are afraid of public condemnation—yet there are the 
best |of reasons for believing that the accounts which have 
been given are perfectly true. A deliberate plan was formed 
last October by the secret Congress of the Salonika Commit- 
tee, which is the real ruler of Turkey, to subjugate the North- 
ern Albanians in order to give their lands to the Mussulmans 
who had left Bosnia and Herzegovina when these provinces 
were annexed by Austria. To carry out this plan all property 
was destroyed, the old men and women left behind by the 
active rebels were thrown into the fires by which their homes 
were being destroyed, and other atrocities too horrible to men- 
tion were perpetrated. The devastation of the homesteads of 
the Catholic Malissori was complete; and practically all the 
houses of two other Catholic tribes. All this was done delib- 
erately by the orders of the General-in-Chief, Torgut Shev- 
ket Pasha, who declared that his object was to give the Alba- 
nians a lesson that they would remember for seven generations, 
Every fruit-tree and vine as well as growing crops were de- 
stroyed, and the flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, in order 
to starve the population. A large part of this was done in 
violation of an armistice which had been granted to the Alba- 
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nians for the consideration of an amnesty offered by the Turks. 
This was but another instance of the bad faith of the Turks, 
for they had violated every promise which they made last year, 
in order to secure the submission of those who had risen at 
that time. 

At one time there was reason to hope that the Powers 
would intervene to put an end to such heart-rending atrocities 
perpetrated within a short distance of their capitals. But they 
have so far satisfied themselves with remonstrances and with 
holding back Montenegro, where many of the Albanians had 
taken refuge, from making war with Turkey. But there seems 
to be no likelihood of a settlement being made without some 
kind of intervention, for even if the Turks were to grant the 
demands of the Albanians they cannot be trusted to keep 
their promises unless under a guarantee made by the Powers. 
So far as pressure has been put upon the Turks credit must be 
given to the Austrian Press and to the Austrian Government, 
both of which have shown themselves more than usually will- 
ing to listen to the call of suffering humanity. 


The revision of the Constitution 
Greece. which has been in progress for 
some months, and which it is 
hoped will have as a result the inauguration of a new era 
in the politics of the country, has been brought to an end; 
and having been ratified by the King now forms the basis 
of a renovated State. The Revisionary Chamber will be 
dissolved towards the end of the year although this was 
much against the will of some of its members. New elections 
for the ordinary Chamber will be held early next year. A 
further revision of the non-fundamental provisions of the new 
Constitution may be demanded, after the lapse of ten years, 
by an ordinary Parliament by means of two votes passed by 
two-thirds majority under certain restrictions. Complete con- 
fidence in the future orderly development of Greece is, how- 
ever, not yet universally felt. The attempt to raise a loan 
of some twenty-five millions did not attract investors and the 
loan proved a failure. 








With Our Readers 


HE April, 1911, CATHOLIC WorLD contained an article entitled 
The First Postulant that told of the career of the first Paulist 
postulant, George W. Muse. The article was reprinted in the 
New Orleans Picayune and, as a result we have received the follow- 
ing very interesting letter : 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., JUNE 20, I9II. 
To the Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 

DEAR SIR: I see from an article published in your magazine, which 
was republished in the Mew Orleans Picayune of this city, that you desire to 
obtain what information that is available of George W. Muse, who, you 
state, was the first layman who applied to become a priest in your order, and 
though accepted by you, deferred taking orders through his patriotic sense 
of duty to hiscountry. I knew George W. Muse well. He was engaged in 
commercial pursuits in this city, prior to the commencement of the Civil 
War. For some time prior to his leaving New Orleans as a private in the 
Battalion of Washington Artillery for the then seat of war, he was a guest 
of an uncle of mine, Mr. W. C. Shepard. While with them, a girl child was 
born, and as an appreciation of the man, and his high Christian character, 
the child was named Nellie Muse Shepard. Grown to womanhood, she is 
now married, and is living in Haarlem, Holland, the wife of a Mr. Logis, a 
publisher of that city. George W. Muse enlisted in the First Company of 
Washington Artillery, and left New Orleans with that command for the 
seat of war on May 27, 1861. The command was enlisted forthe war. I 
was then a Sargeant of that Company, and he was on my gun detachment, 
and was my messmate. Service in an army ‘‘ tries men’s souls” and every- 
thing of good or evil in a man’s nature is sure to come to the surface—and, 
thus, from most intimate association with him, to the time of his untimely 
death, I am warranted in the statement, that there never lived a more 
perfect, loving, and true Christian gentleman than George W. Muse, always 
true to his convictions, and though modest and retiring in his nature, brave in 
standing up tothem. I being a Protestant, gladly subscribe to his Christian 
virtues. In the first engagement in which the Battalion of Washington 
Artillery took part (The Battle of Bull Run, July 18, 1861) he proved that 
he was a brave man, performing his duty fully and without fear. Early in 
the engagement, he was struck in the left sheulder by what was then called 
a ‘* grape shot,” which proved to be a mortal wound. Later in the after- 
noon he died, surrounded by friends and comrades. As a singular fact as 
he died, he raised his wounded arm as if in benediction, and it remained in 
that position, even after death. I know nothing of his early history or of 
his family, only that he had a brother living here who survived him and 
who, I think, died only a short time since. This brother was Captain Muse, 
who for years engaged as a clerk and captain on our palatial steamboats, now 
athing of the past. If I have been able to have assisted you in giving you 
some of the information you desire in regard to one whom I counted to be 
among my friends, I count it a great pleasure and privilege. 

Yours truly, C. H. C. Brown, 
Lieut. 1st Co. Battalion, Washington Artillery, C.S.A. 
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UR Holy Father Pope Pius X. has addressed the following letter 
on Universal Peace, to His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate : 


To our venerable brother, Diomede, titular Archbishop of Larissa, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States of America: 

Venerable brother, health and apostolic benediction. We are happy 
to learn from you that in the United States of America, under the leadership 
of men enjoying the highest authority with the people, the more judicious 
members of the community are fervently desirous of attaining the advantages 
of international peace. To compose differences, to restrain the outbreak of 
hostilities, to prévent the dangers of war, to remove even the anxieties of so- 
called armed peace, is indeed most praiseworthy, and any effort in this cause, 
even although it may not immediately or wholly accomplish its purpose, 
manifests, nevertheless, a zeal which can not but redound to the credit of its 
authors and be of benefit to the state. 


This is especially true at the present day, when vast armies, instrumen- 
talities most destructive to human life, and the advanced state of military 
science portend wars which must be a source of fear, even to the most power- 
ful rulers. Wherefore, we most heartily commend the work already begun 
which should be approved by all good men, and especially by us, holding, as 
we do, the Supreme Pontificate of the Church, and representing Him Who 
is both the God and the Prince of Peace; and we most gladly lend the weight 
of our authority to those who are striving to realize this most beneficent 
purpose. 

For we do not doubt that the same distinguished men who possess so 
much ability and such wisdom in affairs of state will construct in behalf of a 
struggling age a royal road for the nations leading to peace and conciliation 
in accordance with the laws of justice and charity, which should be sacredly 
observed by all. For inasmuch as peace consists in order, who will vainly 
think that it can be established unless he strives with all the force within him 
that due respect be everywhere given to those virtues which are the princi- 
ples of order and its firmest foundation? 


As for the remaining aspects of the matter, we call to mind the example 
of so many of our illustrious predecessors, who, when the condition of the 
times permitted, rendered in this very matter also the most signal service to 
the cause of humanity and to the stability of governments; but since the 
present age allows us to aid in this cause only by pious prayers to God, we, 
therefore, most earnestly pray God, Who knows the hearts of men, and in- 
clines them as He wills, that He may be gracious to those who are furthering 
peace among the peoples and may grant success to the nations, which, with 
united purpose, are laboring to this end, and that, the destruction of war 
and its disasters being averted, they may at length find repose in the beauty 
of peace. 


As a pledge of divine favor anda proof of our benevolence we most 
lovingly grant you, benevolent brother, the apostolic benediction. 


Given at Rome at St. Peter’s, the eleventh day of June, 1911, and the 
eighth year of our Pontificate. PIUS X. 
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R. CHARLES E. NAMMACK, of New York, addressed the 
stirring words that follow to the Xavier Alumni Sodality of 
New York. It is a pleasure for us to give them a wider audience: 

The great need of the hour, the living throbbing message of our time, 
is the establishment of a religious solidarity. Religious solidarity should 
mean the unity of religious men in resistance to whatever interferes with 
their common religious purpose to have God’s will dene on earth. The need 
of it is proclaimed in high places throughout the land. The national Attor- 
ney General laments the dishonesty in our public affairs. The President of 
Columbia University bemoans our lack of moral principle.. The President of 
Yale regrets the lack of confidence in our courts. The judges themselves de- 
clare that the whole country is afflicted with lawlessness. 

What can the sixteen million Catholics do to answer these pessimistic 
wails? Standing alone, no man can do anything. Brought together in the 
close and loving association of the Church, firmly united in religious soli- 
darity, the Catholic laymen are the hope of this republic in the civil and 
social dangers that lie before it. America to-day stands in peculiar need of 
that contribution which the Catholic Church is peculiarly fitted to furnish. 
What Americans need to learn is reverence for constituted authority and 
willing obedience to law, and this lesson the Catholic Church is peculiarly 
fitted to teach. The Church, after being providentially guided through so 
many centuries, will not fail to point the way of life and to become the cen- 
tral dynamo of the community in this electrical age. But this teaching, to 
reach the masses outside of the Church, can only be accomplished by the 
brotherhood of its laymen who mix day by day with their brethren of other 
beliefs, and show by example what the teaching of the Catholic Church means 
to its members. 

We are all traveling unto eternity. On that journey we can join hands 
to make smooth the way for those who are finding it rough and hard, for 
those to whom we are bound by ties of adversity. For it is adversity that 
binds; and not prosperity. Prosperity does not Jind, it merely assembles. 
Adversity it is, that decides whether the brotherhood of man is only an 
empty phrase, or whether it means sympathy, courage and help. Adversity 
is the time when the good works of the Catholic layman become known and 
stand out in contrast with the empty trumpetings of socialism. Our socie- 
ties, especially our Society of St. Vincent de Paul with its many special 
works and branches, are doing more to remedy the evils of poverty and afflic- 
tion than will ever be accomplished by wild theories. 

But Socialism is not the only evil of the present day. We are living in 
atime when the scramble for the prizes of life has become a mad passion, 
when principle is being exchanged for expediency, when the Christian sense 
of sin is being regarded as a bygone superstition. It is a day of sensational- 
ism, suspicion and strain. Against these evils stands the Church of Christ, 
infallibly true, indestructibly good, the same to-day as yesterday and the 
same forever. In her lies the hope of the age, no less in her laymen than in 
her priests. Why should her laymen shrink from their share in this protest? 
Is it because they believe they have no vocation? The word vocation means 
acall,a summons. By common usage, it is understood to mean a divine 
call, a summons from heaven—which makes the vocation divine. Laymen 
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may hesitate to think that they have a vocation as well as an avecation. But 
as long as we have with us fellowmen who must be lifted from the degrada- 
tien of alcoholism and poverty, women who must be rescued from the starva- 
tion which may force them into vice, and children who must be raised from 
physical and spiritual darkness into the light of health and truth, so long no 
layman need lack a vocation, nor look in vain for work that may truly be 
called divine. Against the standard of the world, we must uphold the stand- 
ard of the Church. Against the vicious propensities of the human heart 
toward lust and cruelty, we must set up the standards of personal purity and 
love for our fellowman. Against the suggestive pictures, erotic literature, 
and sensuous drama and music of the time, we must maintain the art that 
breathes of heaven, the great peems and orisons that have welled out of the 
heart of Faith, and the literature that deals with sacredness and nobility of 
character. Against the vaporous and fantastic philosophies of the day, we 
must uphold the teachings of our Church, unshakable and unassailable. 


OSEPH CONRAD, the author, whose work was treated at length 
J in THE CaTHoLIc WorLD has received the grant of a pension— 
4100 yearly out of the British civil list. ‘‘ If,’’ says Zhe Nation, 
‘‘the award has been made on the ground of need, the incident 
throws a curious light on the rewards of literary labor in England.’’ 
Joseph Conrad is one of the very few capable novelists of the day. 
His work willendure. He has never been a ‘‘ popular’’ author and 
unless the taste of the reading public be vastly improved, he never 
will be. He is conscientious ; he is a student, and he gives his read- 
ers the credit of intelligence. He himself is never unintelligible 
even to the simplest of us, only he does ask his readers to think. 





OPULAR reading of the day in book and magazine takes it for 
granted that readers do not think. They desire only to be 
amused. The conscienceless way in which authors and publishers 
deluge the world with meaningless, immoral (in every sense of the 
word) productions is appalling. One hesitates to think what answer 
they, the debauchers of human minds, will give to the Mind Who 
has created all. They might doa most beneficial work in leading 
the people to nobler ideals and to a better lite. That would require 
patience and faith—and, hardest of all, financial anxiety, if not 
financial loss. They take the easiest way. A bulging pocket- book 
is more desirable than a full mind. Joseph Conrad has stood against 
such as these. He is not ‘‘ appreciated:’’ he is not ‘‘ popular.’’ He 
must needs receive a pension. But his work is like a tree that has 
been planted beside living waters. It is bearing and will bear still 
more abundantly its own good fruit. 





E are always pleased to receive communications from our read- 

ers and to give them a hearing in the pages of THe CATHOLIC 

Wor Lp whenever possible... We must repeat once again, however, 
that we cannot take notice of anonymous letters. 
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